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Years of precision skill put into the 
manufacture of Robertshaw Thermostats 
now has its greatest reward. Quoted above, 
are the words of Under Secretary of 
War Patterson, in awarding Robertshaw 
the Army-Navy Production E for “high 
achievement in the production of war 
equipment.” Wrote Mr. Patterson 
to John A. Robertshaw, President of 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company: 


ROBERTSHAW 
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‘Proud of the Achievement of the Men an 
of the Robertshaw Thermostat Co 


— Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec’y of War 


“The patriotism which you and your employees 
have shown by your remarkable production 
record is helping our country along the road to 
victory. The Army and Navy are proud of the 
achievement of the men and women of the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company. May I extend 
to the Robertshaw Thermostat Company 
congratulations for accomplishing more than 
seemed reasonable or possible a year ago.”’ 


Men and women of Robertshaw who 


have made this possible... your company 
salutes you! 





THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
















Section of EMCO Mechanical Laboratories 


HE higher standards of gas pressure control, 

pioneered in EMCO Regulator design devel- 
opments during: recent years, are now helping the 
Gas Industry to “carry the load” during these criti- 
cal times. EMCO Regulators are contributing much 
to the efficient wartime use of this essential fuel 
through the closer control that they make possible. 


During the last decade our research staff de- 
veloped such new pressure control equipment as 
the EMCO Ejector Service Regulator, a complete 
line of Appliance Regulators, including the Range- 
lator, the EMCO Pilot Loading System, the Emco- 


loader, the Crawford Type 38 Regulator and the 
EMCO “1001” Regulator. No other manufacturer 
can begin to match this steady, consistent program of 
advancement in regulator design and performance. 


Today’s pioneering and development work 
must, of obvious necessity, be largely devoted to 
products for the war effort. However, as progress 
is made in these lines, it becomes apparent that 
many of the emergency dictated findings will con- 
tribute to the progress of the industry we serve after 
the wat is won. We look ahead, confident that the 
output of plants like ours will sooner or later 
overwhelm the Axis and contribute many gains for 
peacetime application. 





GAS PRESSURE CONTROL STANDARDS 
EMCO REGULATORS 






The Rangelator for 
Burner Control on Gas Ranges 








EMCO Pilot Loading System \ . 
for Accurate High Pressure “a 
Regulator Control 





The EMCOLOADER for 


Low Pressure Distribution Control 





The Crawford Type 38 Regulator 
for Large Appliances, Industrial 
Furnace and Gas Engine Control 





ra ~/ 
2 The EMCO ° 4001" Regulator for 
J ) General Pressure Contro! Service 





EMCO Field Regulator for 
Reducing High Pressures from 
Wells and Transmission Lines 


EMCO Type B Ejector Regulator 


for Domestic Service Lines 
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At least ten per cent increase in capacity of your water 
gas machine can be obtained by the addition of a Semet- 
Solvay Automatic Charging Machine. Part of the increase 
is obtained by eliminating shut-downs for charging, part 
from the added efficiency of a fuel bed of constant depth. 


The charger refuels the generator once every cycle dur- 
ing the back-run period. Fuel is accurately weighed by a 
built-in scale and is uniformly distributed by a hydrauli- 
cally-controlled spreader. A clamping device gives a gas- 
tight closure between charger and generator. Seating of 
the doors is cushioned by the hydraulic cylinders. 


INCREASES 
CAPACITY 


The Semet-Solvay Automatic Charging Machine is built 
for use with any make of water gas or blue gas machine. 
Automatic charging is not recommended however when 
the fuel used is bituminous coal. If you operate on coke 
or anthracite coal, why not write us for further informa- 
tion and a list of satisfied users. 


OEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING 


4 40 Rector Street 
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REWARD 


for the capture of 
DUSTAN ABRASION 
the Gas Thief 





Cutting a gas line and 
_ blowing it out is good. 
ing dust out i is better. 
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HOW can you tell when “Old Dusty”’ WHY PUT UP WITH DUST, RUST, SCALE i 
has been on the job? Easy! He scratches AND LIQUID CONDENSATES WHEN THIS g 
CLEANER COSTS ONLY.....$QR. fe 

deep grooves on regulating valves, me- 7 ; ; 4 
“K”’ Series has been designed for—City Reg- « 

ulators ... Small city gate stations ... Town - 


ter valves, orifice plates, displacement border stations ... Medium and large indus- 


r trials. (Model shown is K-6. It will condition 396 MCF 
meters .. . on all equipment through standard gas per day flowing at 30# gage pressure.) 


Keep this dust out of YOUR lines H 


which gas flows. Result: You lose 
ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION REGARDING THE “K” SERIES 


GAS CLEANER. Please state where it will be placed, maximum 
money because unmetered gas gets away gas volume MCF hour, minimum and maximum pressures ... and 


we will quote you on the size and type you need. 





from you, proper pressures cannot be 


maintained, equipment wears out, your 
; = 
customers complain. 


GAS CLEANERS| 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company - FARMERS BANK BLDG.. PI BURCH 
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Chalk up another one for you! 


It was a direct hit — in a running 
| fight—which our side won because 
our guns were a little better, our 
armor a little tougher, and because 
there was plenty there when we 
bia needed it. Plenty guns. Plenty am- 











munition. Plenty of the machines of 
war. Made in the U.S. A... . from 
metals melted, worked and hardened 
by gas-fired flames . . . by workers 
fed and warmed and implemented 
by gas. 





There is hardly a war product you haven't 
had a hand in—so important is gas to our 
production. Shipyards, arsenals, tank plants, 
munitions works, metals producing and metals 
working plants—all produce better products, 
faster, because of the gas industry’s contri- 
butions to techniques of production and abil- 
ity to handle the load. 


E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 
1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








GREATER 
CAPACITY... 
GREATER ACTIV- 
ITY... LESS 


(Gal OXIDE REMOVES 


MORE H23! 





Lavino’s participation in this great 
industry-wide war program is in the 
saving of material, time and labor 
in gas purification for many leading 
gas companies. ... A contribution 
valuable in peacetime, of vastly in- 
creased importance now. 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 











LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE 
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Lend to defend 


her right 
to be free-z 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS & STAMPS 
EVERY DAY...TILL 


Victory 





THIS SPACE DONATED BY 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY @ NEW YORK 
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@ Showing three of the four master meters (Metric- 
American 500-B Ironcase models—equipped with 
Metric Volume and Pressure Gages) inside meter 
house of a prominent low cost housing project. 
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@ Long-life meter accuracy and stamina, 
are carefully considered economy factors 
in this installation at a newly completed 
FHA low cost housing project in a large 
Southern city. In peace and wartime econ- 
omy, the space saving, rustproof METRIC- 
AMERICAN Ironcase contributes to low cost 
gas service for thousands of industrial 


and other large-volume users of gas. 


- « - Outstanding performance made pos- 
sible by lroncase features such as one- 
piece body casting, rigidly fastened full 
bellows diaphragms, large capacity valves 


(non-pulsating, minimum friction type), 


gas-tight stuffing boxes, full provision for 
bearing lubrication and for condensate 


drainage. a. 
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The 24th Annual Meeting 
American Gas Association 


HE TWO-DAY meeting of the 
' racelons Gas Association, held 

at Chicago, October 5th and 6th, 
was attended by over 750 men and 
women holding key positions in the 
industry from coast to coast. 

The program of the General Ses- 
sion and of all the sectional meet 
ings covered many subjects of special 
interest to the industry during this 
war emergency. 


General Sessions 


General Sessions meeting was held 
Tuesday, forenoon and afternoon, 
with the general luncheon at noon, at 
which time the various awards were 
made. 

George S. Hawley, President of 
the A.G.A. presided. 

In his address he reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the A.G.A. during the past 
year, and referred particularly to the 
research program going on through 
the laboratories at Cleveland and [os 
Angeles and the Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago. He said in 
part; “The particular problem that | 
have in mind in relation to research, 
is, in my opinion, more immediate, 
indeed, it is here now. That is re- 
search which will result, among other 
things, in better utilization of gas and 
disposition of combustion products, 
and perhaps make possible the build- 
ing of entirely new appliances for do- 
mestic use, as well as developing and 
bettering present appliances, so that 
the industry can compete successfully 
with other fuels and meet the de- 


mands of the millions of new custom- 
ers who will soon be on the market 
for our product if we are wise in our 
planning.” 


After a report by the treasurer of 
A.G.A., Ernest R. Acker, President, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the 
election of officers for the coming 
year, Mr. Acker, as chairman of the 
Committee on War Activities, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Gas Industry 
in War,” which will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

“War Production Problems as 
They Affect the Gas Industry” was 
read by J. A. Krug, Director-Gen- 
eral for Priorities Control, War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Mr. Krug listed the next six 
months as the most critical of the war 
as regards materials; after this the 
man-power situation may well be the 
most critical. He feels the drive on 
our man power is just starting and 
that soon all physically fit men will 
have to be in the Army or Navy and 
suggested the gas industry lead the 
way in the use of women for such 
work as meter reading, testing and 
later for labor. 

Mr. Krug said the gas industry 
should move ahead at once in a pro- 
gram of voluntary rationing of gas 
to domestic customers in order to 
protect its resources for the war de- 
mands it will have to meet—the civil- 
ian economy must be pinched to a 
bare minimum. 


In a paper titled ““The Future of 
Natural Gas Industry” .J. French 
Robinson, President East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, O. said “we should 
at least be grateful for the note of op- 
timism in our proceedings which im- 
plies that there will be an “after the 
war,” as of course there will be, and 
we will be ready for it. That’s what 
we are for.” 





Continuing he said “The common 
saying that “many things won’t be 
the same as they were before this 
war,” can be accepted as true. It is 
also true that there will be no serious 
or permanent social losses due to this 
war. The human race isn’t built that 
way. Whenever it finds any thing, or 
any way, better than the old way, you 
can depend on it that the new will re- 
place the old. This is true even if a 
nation or a people has to go through 
the hell of a war to find out what ts 
better for it. Millions of hearts will 
be broken, and millions of lives will 
be sacrificed, and those who had for- 
tunes will be without them, through 
the agency of this war. But there 
will also be some lessons learned and, 
barring a complete collapse of civiliz- 
ation as the outcome of this war, 
what we have learned will be put to 
use. 

To be concrete again, and taking 
1941 as our basis, we find one of the 
present natural gas co-ordination dis- 
tricts with known reserves of natural 
gas estimated at 65 trillion cubic feet, 
or 76% of the total. Another district 
and across the continent from that 
one, is a district with 5 trillion 250 
million cubic feet of known reserve 
natural gas supply, or 6% of the 
total. Yet the former district, with 
76% of the known national reserve 
supply, in 1941 utilized only 1 trillion 
300 million cubic feet, or 46% of the 
total annual consumption, while the 
latter district, with only 6% of the 
known national reserve, utilized 500 
billion cubic feet or 18% of the na- 
tional total. The answer to this prob- 
lem is arithmetically and instane- 
ously reduced to geographical terms, 
and these are simple terms of trans- 
portation. 
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All boiled down, natural gas re 
quirements after the war will make 
still more acute the problem of bal- 
ancing supply and demand geo- 
graphically. The machinery for this, 
luckily, already exists and will have 
been improved and perfected in the 
ease and speed with which it func 
tions. Experience is doing that now 
It is obvious, also, that the successful 
integration of our industry with othet 
industries effecting the mutual ex- 
change of critical materials needed 
will also be retained as a profitable 
lesson taught by this war.” 

R. L. Fletcher, Vice-President, 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R 
I. and chairman of the Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research outlined the 
program of the Committee up to date 


Natural Gas Meeting 


Monday forenoon was given ove! 
to the meeting of the Natural Gas 
Section, the presiding officer being J. 
French Robinson, chairman of the 
Section. George S. Hawley, Presi 
dent, Alexander Forward, Managing 
Director and A. F. Bridge, Vice 
President of the Association, 
addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Bridge discussed the impor 
tant subject of manpower. He said 
I would like to speak brietly on a 
subject which is giving all of us much 
concern and must be given an in 
creasing amount of attention in the 
fulture—namely, the shortage of man 
power and what we can do about 
This is obviously a large problen 
with many ramifications, hence | 
shall attempt only to outline it 

While we are confronted with 
many uncertainties, much of th 
handwriting is already on the wall 
In common with other industries 


each 


most of our current problems are at- 
tributable to war-created shortages 

netals, fuels, transportation, and 
men. For some of these problems 


there is no apparent solution except 
to curtail our usage of the critical 
and modify normal practices 


iccordingly. 


tems 


Despite general recognition of our 
industry as essential to the war pro- 
the real extent of our future 
manpower shortage has only recently 


ram, 


Io 


been indicated through pronounce- 
ments by the Director of Selective 


Service. The Director of Manpower 
is advocating early enactment of an 
all-inclusive National Service law 
which would establish labor priori- 
ties and provide for selective trans- 
fer of workers as between industries. 

[ believe this situation can be ade- 
quately met if we view it realistically, 
appraise our manpower, decide what 
occupations are indispensable, and 
proceed promptly to hire and train 
women and over-age men _ replace- 
In making such a survey we 
must answer two fundamental ques- 
Will the man be drafted; and 
can we get along without filling his 
‘ob 


ments 


tions 


Curtailment of less essential serv- 
ices and activities will provide some 
measure of relief; and, due to ma- 
shortages, this has already 
the fields of sales and 

For companies en- 
gaged in gas distribution, appliance 
servicing absorbs a sizable proportion 
of total remaining man-hours; and 
selective curtailment of this ac- 
tivity presents a difficult problem, to 


terials’ 
occurred in 
construction. 


while 


x avoided as long as possible, we 
be forced to reduce it to cover 
hazard calls only. Other possible cur- 
tailments and substitute procedures 
which are being widely adopted by 
public utilities bi-monthly or 
reading, and elim- 


may 


are 
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New A. G. A. Officers 
For 1942-1943 


President—Arthur F. Bridge, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vice-President—Ernest R. Acker, 
president, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y 


Treasurer—J. L. Llewellyn, insur- 


ance manager, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
oe 


Directors—Two Year Terms 


John W. Batten, vice-president and 
general manager, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

James A. Brown, engineer in charge 
of gas operations, Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., New York. 

D. W. Harris, vice-president and 
general manager, Arkansas Louis- 
iana Gas Co., Shreveport, La. 

H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Hudson W. Reed, executive vice- 
president, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. Rockwell, president, Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Herman Russell, president, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Marcy L. Sperry, president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
~~ &. 

T. J. Strickler, vice-president and 
general manager, Kansas City Gas 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

P. S. Young, chairman, executive 
committee, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. G. Barnett, vice-president and 
general manager, Portland Gas & 
Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 





R: D. P. Hartson, 


Section, 


Left: L to R: J French Robinson Ck irmar Natura Ga Sec Right L to Chairman Technical 
tion, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Oh B. R. Bay, Vice Chair Committee on War Activities, Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
man, Natural Gas Section, Northern Natural Gas C Omaha, nurgh, Pa.; E. L. Sweeney, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Everett, 
Nebraska; R. E. Wertz, Amarillo Gas Co., Amar Texas 

Center: A. F. Bridge, V.P., A.G.A., Los Angeles, Calif., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alexander Forward, Managing Director, A.G.A., New York City 


Mass.; H. B. Anderson, Vice Chairman, Distribution Committee, 


Photos A. Gordon King 
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Arthur F. Bridge 


ination of collec 
tions. 

Though service curtailment ap 
pears as the logical first step, the 
two moves should go hand in hand. 
It isn’t sound practice to suddenly 
lop off a wide variety of services and 
then attempt to fill the residual va 
cancies with an overnight recruiting 
program. That’s why we need ac 
tion now—so that the job can be 
done gradually and carefully. 

I believe that first emphasis should 
be placed on recruiting. There are 
two reasons for this. We shall have 
increasing competition for these new 
types of labor, and recruits should 
be trained while the experienced em 
ployees are still here to do that job. 

Furthermore, as we carry on re 
cruiting, we'll learn more about the 
availability and performance of new 
labor groups; we'll find out how eff 
cient women can be in various ca 
pacities ; and where we can fit in the 
elderly man. As the picture clari 
fies, we'll know just how far it is 
necessary to curtail our normal ac 
tivities, and the reduction in service 
will be gradual, thus minimizing ill 
effects on public relations. 

It appears that the sooner we get 
underway with a planned recruiting 
and training program, the more like 
ly we are to avoid.serious upsets 
later. Even though it means extra 


personal contact 


E. R. Acker J 
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E. Llewellyn 


expense to retain and train groups 
of new people now, that practice will 
result in long-range economy. 

Obviously women constitute the 
only large labor reserve, but compe- 
tition for them will be keen—is al 
ready in war-production areas. While 
as yet we have little information rela- 
tive to their performance in_ utility 
jobs heretofore filled exclusively bv 
men, experience in Europe in all 
lines, and in the aircraft industry 1n 
this country, leads to the conclusion 
that there are few occupations which 
they can’t handle if given proper and 
sufficient training. 

War Requirements in the Natural 
Gas Districts, were reported on by 
the chairman of each of the five dis- 
tricts. District No. 1, J. French Rob 
inson, President, The Fast Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. District No. 2. 
Burt R. Bay, President, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr.. 
chairman. District No. 3, N. C. 
McGowen, President, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.. 
chairman. District No. 4, R. W. 
Hendee, General Manager, Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., Colorado Springs 
Colo., chairman. District No. 5, 
William Moeller, a. Vice-President. 
Southern California Co., 
Angeles, Calif., chairman. 

Mr. Burt R. Bav in reporting on 
District No. 2 stated: 


Gas Los 


Section Chairmen 


Accounting Section — Chairman, L. 
A. Mayo, Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, Hartford Conn. 
Vice-Chairman, ©. H. Ritenour, 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Industrial & Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion — Chairman, B. H. Gardner, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration, Columbus, Ohio. Vice- 
Chairman, Charles G. Young, 
Springfield Gas Light Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

\lanufacturers’ 
John A. 
Thermostat 
wood, Pa. 

Natural Gas Section Chairman, 
Burt R. Bay, Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Vice-Chairman, R. E. Wertz, Am- 
arillo Gas Company, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Residential Section — Chairman, B. 
A. Seiple, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company, Asbury Park, 


Section—Chairman, 
Robertshaw, Robertshaw 
Company, Young- 


N. J. Vice-Chairman, C. V. Sor- 

enson, Midland Utilities Com- 

pany, Hammond, Indiana. 
Technical Section—Chairman, Har- 


old L. Gaidry, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Vice-Chairman, Charles F. Turner, 
East Ohio Gas Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Harold L. Gaidry 


SECTION CHAIRMEN AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 1942-43 





L. A. Mayo 


B. H. Gardner 


B. R. Bay 


B. A. Seiple 


John A. Robertshaw 
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“Speaking of the ever-present need 
for the conservation of our natural 
gas resources, which applies equally 
to all natural resources, the old say 
ing “it is an ill wind,” etc., may apply 
to the present day rubber situation. 
Current reports are to the effect that 
in the compounding of rubber for the 
manufacture of tires, from the va 
rious kinds of synthetics, it has been 
found that the so-called ‘soft’ or 
‘furnace black’ is superior in some 
respects to channel black, heretofore 
used when natural rubber supplies 
were available and that it is quite 
common to obtain a yield of 6 to 8 
pounds of soft black from a thousand 
cubic feet of gas which is in contrast 
with about 1.4 pounds of channel 
black. We may witness a reduction 
in the use of natural gas for such 
purpose even though the output of 
black is increased after the comple 
tion of all butadiene and styrene 
plants now projected and under con 
struction. Mention of this is made 
because of its possible bearing upon 
the future gas supply in the Texas 
Panhandle Field from which a sub- 
stantial part of the gas for the mar- 
kets in District 2 is presently ob 
tained and about 78% of this coun 
try’s carbon black is made. If prac- 
tice proves what appears to be indi- 
cated, there should be a material re- 
duction in the amount of natural gas 
burned to carbon black, which would 
extend the life of the Panhandle 
Field. Texas Railroad Commission 
records show that approximately 290 
billion cubic feet of gas was used 
during the year of 1941 for the man 
ufacture of carbon black. Substan- 
tially all of this black was made by 
the ‘channel’ process. If the 
black’ process of manufacture had 
been used solely and the average yield 
were only 6 pounds per M.C.F., the 
gas volume referred to would have 
been reduced to 70 billion cubic feet.” 


‘soft 


The paper by Martin T. Bennett, 
Chief Gas Supply Section, Power 
Branch, W.P.B., Washington, D. C., 
and also the paper by E. Holley Poe, 
Director, Natural Gas Division, Of- 
fice of Petroleum Coordinator of 
War, Washington, D. C., are printed 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


Residential Section 


The meeting was held Monday 
afternoon, E. J. Boyer, Chairman, 
presiding. Mr. Boyer, who is Sales 
Manager of the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., in his address stated: 

“The present time is without ques- 
tion the most precious opportunity we 
have ever experienced, and by show- 
ing definite determination and fight 
now, will help assure us of a good 
chance in the future. We must keep 
our customers always aware of the 
conveniences of modern gas equip- 
ment, help them to a fuller use and 
better care of their present appli- 
ances, for some day new appliances 
will be needed by our old friends. 
LLet’s set the stage now for their de- 
sire to buy gas later on. To sum it 
up—now is the time for us to do the 
things we have always wanted to do, 
but for which we have never found 
the necessary time. 

The question which naturally 
mind with every Sales 
Manager is—How can I best do this 
job which I feel should be done ?- 
and the answer, I believe, lies chiefly 
in the work of our Home Service 
Departments ; for, through them you 
may interpret your plans to the pub- 
lic. It seems far more necessary now 
than at any time during our history 
to maintain a Home Service Staff 
sufficient in number to do the job 
well. 
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“In peace times I am sure you 
would agree that advertising plays an 
important part in ovr business. In 
war it is just as essential. | am go- 
ing to read a few trade names well 
known before the last war but whose 
makers discontinued advertising dur- 
ing the First World War. Here they 
are: Blue Bird, Star-Rite, Hoosier, 
Notox, Sellers, Seeger, Shinola, 
Bunte. I am sure you remember all 
of them. They, unfortunately, 
stopped advertising and today they 
are practically out of business. 

“In our advertising space we 
should use that style of copy that 
will remind customers about the Con- 
servation Program offering sugges- 
tions on saving fats, rubber, tin cans; 
promoting National Nutrition Pro- 
gram; Uncle Sam wants it to last. 
In fact, salvage everything for which 
there is no need in the home; and 
by all means urge everybody to buy 
War Bonds. By this kind of co- 
operation our customers will soon 
learn that the Gas Industry is do- 
ing its part in the war effort.” 

R. J. Vandagriff, Sales Manager, 
Laclede Gas Light Co., read a paper 
on the subject of maintaining cus- 
tomer contacts during the war, and 
another paper titled “Planning and 
Preparing for Post-War Sales” was 
read by C. V. Sorenson, Supervisor, 
New Business, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. 


Technical Session 


The Technical Section held its 
meeting Monday afternoon, with H. 
L. Gaidry, Chairman, presiding. 
After the election of officers, Ern- 
est R. Acker, Chairman A.G.A. 


Committee on War Activities, pre- 
sented a paper titled “The Techni- 
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ter, N. Y.; Carl A. Schlegel, United Engrs 
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for Gas Making Purposes—An Operating Study’’); L. J. 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn., (an associate) 
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cal Section’s Place in the War Ef- 
fort.” 

Mr. Acker said this war is a tech- 
nician’s war and now more than ever 
before in the history of the world the 
technical man’s work is of paramount 
importance. Emphasis was _ placed 
on the problems of tin content of sol- 
der and the substitution of gasoline 
for oil in gas making. As regards 
the latter, residual low-grade g: -oline 
of around 40 octane will be a ‘le 
in large quantities soon introducing 
into the market a product with no 
present market. It was recommend- 
ed that gas men cooperate fully to 
bring about the possible use of this 
product. 

D. P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, in his report as chairman 
of the Technical Section’s Committee 
on War Activities, discussed the 
many contributions of his committee, 
and stated that the present problem 
of the technical man is to do more 
wth less. 

J. H. Wolfe, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co., Balti- 
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more was absent and his report ““Con- 
servation of Gas Oil,” was presented 
by L. J. Willien. He told of the 
work being carried out on substitut- 
ing low-grade gasoline for gas oil. 
rom now on this fuel is to be re- 
named and called Motor Fuel Dis- 
tillate. 


The following committee _ re- 
ports were presented: Technical 


Sessions Committee on War <Activi- 
ties, D. P. Hartson, Chairman. Gas 
Production Committee, R. H. Arndt, 
Chairman. Conservation of Gas Oil, 
J. H. Wolfe, Chairman. Tin Content 
of Solder, C. S. Goldsmith, Chair- 
man. Operation of Public Utility 
Motor Vehicles, Jean Y. Ray, Chair- 
man. Chemical Committee, R. J. 
Sheridan, Chairman. Gas Condition- 
ing, H. D. Lehman, Chairman. Re- 
search on Organic Sulphur, Dr. E. 


W. Guernsey, Chairman. Distribu- 
tion Committee, C. S. Goldsmith, 
Chairman. Nearly all of these re- 


ports are in print and can be had 
from American Gas_ Association 
headquarters. 





Industrial and Commercial Session 


The session started with a lunch 
eon on October 5th. The regular ses- 
sion was in charge of George F. B. 
Owens, Chairman. There were pre- 
sented reports of committee chair- 
men, and the rest of the meeting 
consisted of an open discussion spon- 
sored by the Managing Committee 
on problems in connection with the 
use of gas in war production. 

The following partial list of sub- 
jects gives evidence of the scope and 
importance of the topics considered : 

1. Industrial and Commercial gas 
operations under Limitation Orders 
L-31 and L-174; public relations un- 
der limitation orders ; 

2. Are any criterions being devel- 
oped for determining terms of accep- 
tance of industrial temporary loads 
on the basis of adequate return and 
amortization over a short period? 

3. What are most important things 
industrial and commercial salesmen 
can do to help war effort ? What meas- 
uring stick can be used to determine 
if gas company contacts with indus- 
trial and commercial customers are 
being adequately maintained during 
war conditions ? 

4. All factors considered has the 
position of gas in the commercial 
cooking and baking fields been en- 
hanced from the competitive and 
other angles by the experiences in the 
camps, war posts, etc. ? 





5. Maintaining commercial cook- 
ing equipment under war conditions, 
where A-1-J Priority or better is re- 
quired for replacement of new equip- 
ment 5 

6. Experiences with auxiliary fuel 
and auxiliary fuel-utilization equip- 
ment for industrial customers ; 

Effect of above on future business ; 

7. Effect of Priorities, etc., on in- 
dustrial gas equipment ; 

8. Recent progress in applying gas 
to aluminum heat treating ; 

9. Can industrial gas men effec- 
tively help small manufacturers se- 
cure war contracts ? 

10. All too frequently the state- 
ment is made that certain types of in- 
dustrial gas loads are not profitable 
to gas companies. Should all activ- 
ities be directed toward developing, 
advertising and publicizing only those 
processes that show increased ther- 
mal efficiencies compared with oil 
fuel? 

Is it better to have a smaller load, 
all portions of which are regarded as 
definitely profitable, rather than 
larger loads with questionable profit ? 

11. Effect of national nutrition 
plan on relations with commercial 
cooking and baking customers ; 

12. Application of step rates, mini- 
mum bills, etc., to billing of industrial 
customers during periods of curtail- 
ment. 


Accounting 
Session 


The Accounting Section opened its 
meeting with a luncheon Monday 
noon, L. L. Dyer, Chairman presid- 
ing. 

A series of open meetings was held 
in the afternoon for discussion of 
problems of labor and material short- 
ages, bi-monthly and quarterly-meter- 
reading and billing plans, priorities 
accounting, insurance depreciation, 
taxation accounting, and other war 
emergency procedures. The Customer 
Activities Group meeting under the 
direction of G. W. Fuchs, Philadel- 
phia, included committee presenta- 
tions as follows: Customer Account- 
ing, E. F. Embree, New Haven, 
chairman; Customer Collections, W. 
R. Seidel, Rochester, chairman; and 
Customer Relations, Ohmer Ullery, 
Columbus, chairman. 

The General Accounting Activities 
Group led by Coordinator O. H. 
Ritenour, Washington, were divided 
into: General Accounting, R. E. Hull, 
Shreveport, chairman; Materials and 
Supplies, Carl H. zur Nieden, Phila- 
delphia, chairman ; Property Records, 
E. F. Wressell, Hammond, chairman; 
and Taxation Accounting, R. M. 
Campbell, New York, chairman. 
There was also an insurance meet- 
ing under the direction of Reginald 
Fleming, New York, chairman, to 
discuss war damage, vandalism, pol- 
icy conditions, insurance values, 
rates, etc. 


Home Service Breakfast 


For the tenth successive year the 
Home Service Breakfast was well at- 
tended as usual. 

Presiding was Jessie McQueen, 
Home Service Counsellor of the As- 
sociation who substituted for Helen 
Smith, chairman of the Home Serv- 
ice Committee, unable to attend due 
to illness. 

Initiated by W. C. Beckjord these 
meetings continue to hold an essential 
place during each convention. 

An outline of the specific contribu- 
tions made by Home Service was of- 
fered by E. J. Boyer, sales manager 
of the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany. 

George S. Hawley, president of the 
Association commended the work of 
the various departments in keeping 
with the general program of Nutri- 
tion in Industry. 

Alexander Forward, Managing Di- 
rector of the Association said in part: 











Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, 





Inc., speaking at the Home Service 


Breakfast. To his left are Miss Helen Walsh of Chicago, Regional Director of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare; George S. Hawley, retiring president, 
and Alexander Forward, Managing Director of A.G.A. On extreme right Miss 


Jeannette Campbell of Minneapolis Gas Light C 


Service Committee of A.G.A. 


“Food supplies for ourselves and our 
Allies becomes of first importance 
and the proper use of food is vital to 
the war effort. This situation gives 
our Home Service women an unpar 
alleled opportunity to do their share.” 

Jeannette Campbell, incoming 
chairman of the Home Service Com 
mittee outlined the work of the de- 
partments and the plans for the com 
ing year. 

“Eat to Beat the Devil,” slogan of 
Servel Incorporated in their program 
of Nutrition in Industry, was well 
presented by Louis Ruthenburg, pres 
ident of the Servel Company. “|! 


new Chairman of the Home 


think,” he said, “it is a particularly 
splendid opportunity for Home Serv- 
ice because it is right down their alley 
and they provide the necessary final 
machinery of transmission that is so 
essential to the entire program.” 

R. S. Goodhart, M.D., discussed 
the relation of nutrition to morale 
and E. R. Acker, president of Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Company 
and chairman of the Committee on 
War Activities of the A.G.A. laid 
stress on the need for home service 
in connection with all contacts toward 
fuel conservation due to govern- 
mental gas limitation orders. 


AWARDS 


Charles A. Munroe Award 


The highest honor within the gift 
ot the American Gas Association was 
conferred October 6th on W. M. 


Hepburn, vice-president of Surface 


Combustion, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Hep 
burn received the Chas. A. Munro 
Award at the Association’s annual 
meeting in Chicago for having made 
the most outstanding recent contribu 
tion toward the advancement of the 


Consisting ot a sub 


gas industry. 


] 


stantial financial acknowledgment and 


\ward Was 


engrossed certificate, the 
made to Mr. Hepburn for his 
standing achievement in translating 
gas service in industrial util 
equipment. 

Among the 
have come under Mr Hepburn’s 


developments wl 


rection and bear the imprint of his 


t 


ingenuity and sound engineering 
ability are diffusion combustion, con 


tinuous gas carburizers, DX gas at 


mosphere, gas preparation machines, 





W N A 


Hepburn 


walking beam and a wide variety of 
mechanisms on 
walking beam type, 
ay soaking pits, normalizing for 


‘ wae 11; 
material handling 
furnaces of the 
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full finished automobile sheets for 
deep drawing, bright annealing of 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
radiant tubes and convection furn- 
aces. 

During the World War he served 
from 1917 to 1919 as Captain in the 
112th Heavy Field Artillery of the 
29th Division. He rejoined Surface 
Combustion in September 1919, serv- 
ing in the engineering and sales de- 
partments. He was made vice-presi- 
dent of that organization in 1924 and 
in 1927 was elevated to vice-president 
in charge of engineering, in which 
position he has continued. 


The Beal Medal 


The highest technical recognition 
in the gas industry was conferred 
October 6th on R. E. Kruger, super- 
intendent of gas manufacturing of 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
pogation, Rochester, N. Y., at the 
annual meeting of the American Gas 
Association in Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Kruger received the Beal Medal for 
contributing the best technical paper 
to meetings of the Association 
throughout the year. 





R. E. Kruger 


The award was presented by the 
donor, Ernest R. Acker, «president of 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
representing the family of the late 


W. R. Beal who established the 
award in 1897. It consists of a 
bronze medal and substantial cash 


pavment. : 

The paper for which Mr. Kruger 
was so singularly honored is entitled, 
“Interesting Developments Concern- 
ing the Saving of Gas Oil By Mixing 
High B.t.u. Coke Oven and Blue 
Gas.” 

Mr. Kruger joined the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation as cadet 
engineer in 1916 following his grad- 
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uation from the University of Roch 
ester with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. His entire business 
has been with the Rochester utility, 
his present position being superin 
tendent of gas manufacturing. 


career 


Awards Made to Home Service 
Directors 

Three directors of home service dé 
partments of gas utility 
were honored at the annual meeting 
of the American Gas Association 
Chicago on 1942 
they received the McCall’s Magazine 
Awards for making the 
standing contribution to the advance 
ment of better living in the | 
through the promotion of 
gas appliances and equipmer 


companies 


VW he 1 


October 6, 
out 


most 


ne nome 


dome S| 





yurnal 


Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio, re- 


ceived merit awards on October 6 
at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association in Chicago. 
The awards were presented for 
achievements in accumulating one 


million or more man-hours without a 
I accident. The 
h were recommended by 
Prevention Committee 
y the Executive 
Board, were presented by President 
S. Hawley at the Associa- 
tion’s General Luncheon on October 
6 at the JaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Phe the Oklahoma Nat 
ural Gas Company was made to the 
Oklahoma District of that company. 
The awards to the Ohio Fuel 
presented to the Ely 


Northern 


i 
disablins injury 


awards, whi 
the Accident 
and approved by 


( 1eCOT Le 
award to 


(,as 
( ompanyv were 


Sat 
oledo 


Compresso1 





Miss Joie Kammer Miss Florer 


First prize of $100 and an e1 
raved plaque went to Joie Kami 
graved plaque went to jo1e Nan 


home service director, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans 
La. Second prize of $50 and 


framed illuminated parchment was 
awarded to Florence Matheny, home 
service director, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, Monrovia, California 
Third prize of $25 and a 
illuminated parchment was won by 
Jeannette Campbell, home service d 
rector, Minneapolis Gas Light Com 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The contest was open to all home 
service departments in this country 
and Canada. Contestants were re 
quired to submit papers of 2000 
words or less covering the work of 
their home service departments, di 
vided as follows: aim of department, 
training of personnel, community ac 
tivities, increase in scope 
ties, and accomplishment of aim. 


ITramed 


of activi 


Gas Companies Win Milllon 
Man-Hour Awards 


One division of the 


Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
and five divisions of the Ohio Fuel 


Oklahoma 


ce Matheny Miss Jeannette Campbell 


imbus: Distribution De 
No. 5, Mansfield; 


hern Compressor Divis 


Division, Colt 
partment, District 
and the 
ion, 


The Gild Wassail and 
Annual Meeting 


SOT 


Columbus 


The annual get-to-gether party of 
the Gild of Ancient Supplers, which 
is held by the Gild each year at the 
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A.G.A. meeting, took place Monday 
evening. Some two hundred Sup- 
plers and Burghers, with invited 
guests, were on hand to enjoy the 
festivities. 

A memento of the event—a leather 
wallet with a war saving stamp book 
containing $2.50 worth of stamps, 
was presented to each ticket holder. 

Earlier in the afternoon the Gild 
held its annual meeting at which a 
motion was passed confirming the 
mail vote on two Amendments to the 
Constitution which made all Past 
Mayors officers of the Gild and placed 
the immediate Past Mayor on the 
Great Council 


Robertshaw Speaks on Post 
War Gas Appliance Design 


\ warning to gas appliance manu- 
facturers to be prepare d to meet post- 
war competition of an entirely new 
and unique character was sounded by 
John A. Robertshaw, following his 


re-election as Chairman of the Man- 


ufacturers’ section of the Associ- 
ation.» The wartime development of 
plastics, glass—and new metals in- 
troduces new basic materials which, 
Mr. Robertshaw said, show every 


| romise of being adaptable lo gas ap- 
pliance manufacture 

“These materials,” Mr. Robert- 
shaw pointed out, “offer opportunity 
for new design in stoves, water heat- 
and cooking appliances of all 
kinds. i 


ers, 
This can be so revolutionary 
in character as to make much of the 
present type appliances obsolete both 
as to construction and performance. 

“Although gas appliance plants are 
now almost wholly converted to war 
work there is vital necessity for the 
industry to research work 
and far reaching 
changes bound to be a 


continue 
the 
which are 


be alert to 


post-war development.” 


and Burghers were arrayed in their best bib and tucker. 
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The Gas Industry in War 


NCE the declaration of war it 

has been my privilege to act as 

Chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on War Activities and to 
work closely with the various sec- 
tions and committees of the Associa- 
tion and particularly with the Head- 
quarters Staff in New York and 
Washington on many matters of im- 
portance to the industry and its war 
effort. In this work I have also had 
the opportunity to meet with the 
representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies and in all cases have 
been tremendously impressed with the 
sincerity, ability and singleness of 
purpose with which these men are 
tackling the war problems. I am con 
vinced that by and large the men 
upon whom the country is depending 
to administer its war agencies are 
guided by one primary motive in 
their consideration of all problems— 
the strengthening and furtherance 
of the war effort. The response of 
the gas industry has been notable 
and I am confident that the industry 
will live up to the spirit and letter 
of the commitment made by Presi- 
dent George S. Hawley to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on Decem- 
ber 10, 1941, when he pledged, on 
behalf of the Executive Board of 
the American Gas Association, the 
“full cooperation of the gas utility 
industry of America to our Govern 
ment in the national crisis.” 

The Committee on War Activities 
is composed of only six members 
broadly representative of the natural 
and manufactured gas industries on 
a regional basis. and was so con- 
stituted to provide for quick decis- 
ions and prompt action in the present 
emergency. It is the successor to the 
Committee on National Defense so 
ably guided for two years or more 
by Mr. George F. Mitchell of Chi- 
cago and which was largely respon- 
sible for the excellent advance prepa 
ration of the gas industry for the 
actual requirements of wartime ope 
rations. The functions of the Com- 
mittee on War Activities may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To take action promptly in an 
emerrency on matters originating 
with Government war agencies, the 
Executive Board or members of the 
industry. 

2. To promote the cocrdination of the 
war activities of the several sec- 


By 
Ernest R. Acker 


President 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


tions and general committees of the 
Association. 

3. To consider, authorize and sponsor 
any war activities which mzy be 
proposed by these groups and to 
initiate or assign to section commit- 
tees any activities which the com- 
mittee believes to be eszential. 

4. To make recommendations to the 
industry and to take the necessary 
steps to assure their full considera- 
tion by member companies. 

[he committee has not attempted 
to pre-empt the functions of existing 
committees or to duplicate activities 
already being effectively conducted. 
It has received the wholehearted co- 
operation of the officers, headquarters 
staff, sections and other committees 
of the Association and has achieved 
its purpose only because and to the 
extent that the full facilities of the 
organization were available to it. 
The committee has little to report 
of its own accomplishments—it has 
much to report of the accomplish- 
ments of the Association as a whole. 


Limitation Orders 


The work of the Committee on 
War Activities has been equally ap- 
plicable to all branches of the indus- 
try with the exception of the Manu- 
factured Gas Limitation Order and 
the use of oil in water gas produc- 
tion. The committee was not in ex- 
istence as such at the time of the is- 
suance of Limitation Order L-31 on 
Natural Gas which, in any event, was 
properly a matter for the direct con- 
sideration of the Natural Gas Sec- 
tion. This section promptly grasped 
the situation and has ably assisted 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator 
in the administration and enforce- 
ment of the order. The committee is 
informed that the procedure has 
worked smoothly, cooperatively and 
expeditiously and to the satisfaction 
of the war agencies. 

On August 25th the War Prodtc- 
tion Board issued Limitation Order 
L-174 avplicable to manufactured 
gas. Prior to the issnance of this 
order, officials of the Power Branch 
of the Board held informal discus- 


sions with members of the industry, 
including members of the Committee 
on War Activities, and gave full op- 
portunity for comment and discus- 
sion on the purposes and provisions 
of the order. The order is reason- 
able, ably drawn, provides for suit- 
able exceptions and appeals, and has 
been accepted as satisfactory by the 
industry. The industry is now be- 
ing asked to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in the promotion of fuel 
conservation through a public educa- 
tional program. In this connection 
representatives of the industry, in- 
cluding the Chairman of the Pub- 
licity and Advertising Committee of 
the Association, have met with offi- 
cials of the Power Branch of the War 
Production Board and have agreed 
to draft suggested advertising ma- 
terial for the gas industry for sub- 
mission to the government agency. 
Recommendations as to the prepa- 
ration of this material and how it 
will be made available to member 
companies were made at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board. 


The policy of the War Production 
Board, on avpeals from the nprovis- 
ions of Limitation Order L-174 pro- 
hibiting sales of gas for new space 
heating installations, has been clearly 
stated in the case of several indi- 
vidual member companies. In the case 
of my own company, permission was 
requested to sell gas to replace oil 
for domestic and commercial snace 
heating up to 209 installations. This 
request was based on the fact that the 
company’s maximum daily sendont 
which occurred in the winter of 1939 
was 75% of the companv’s total 
generating canacity and that a 20% 
reserve would still be avgilable after 
the addition of the new space heating 
load. In addition, the company stated 
that approximately 50% of the oil 
otherwise required would be saved 
through the substitution of gas for 
oil burning equipment. The company 
has on hand the necessary equipment 
for 175 conversion burner installa- 
tions. In a reply dated September 
24th. Mr. Herbert S. Marks, Acting 
Chief Power Branch stated as 
follows: 


“Your application of September 
15 for relief from the restrictions 
upon the delivery of manufactured 








gas for the operation of space heat- 
ing equipment under paragraph (e) 
of Limitation Order L-174 has been 
reviewed. 

“We regret to advise you that on 
the basis of the facts set forth in 
your application, you are not entitled 
to make deliveries of gas for the 
operation of the 200 space heating 
installations specified in your appli- 
cation. 

“We feel obliged to see that no 
further demands are made on exist- 
ing manufactured gas plant facilities 
for space heating purposes, because 
space heating can invariably be ac- 
complished with some other fuel, and 
large deliveries of gas for such a use 
can easily threaten the delivery of 
gas to war production plants during 
the winter periods of peak con- 
sumption.” 

I cite this as an individual case 
which may not be a precedent for 
other cases involving different con- 
ditions. 

Early in its deliberations the Com- 
mittee on War Activities approved 
the creation of a special committee 
of the Residential Section on Coor- 
dination of the gas industry with the 
National Nutrition Program. This 
activity, together with the outstand- 
ing work of our home service people 
has received unusually high and 
spontaneous commendation from gov- 
ernmental agencies and demonstrates 
clearly the value of the organization 
and promotional work on home serv- 
ice which the Association has spon- 
sored for many years. 


The Salvage Bureau 


In January of this year the com- 
mittee urged the creation of a salvage 
bureau by the Association which was 
immediately established under the 
supervision of Mr. John West, Sec- 
retary of the Residential Section. 
This program was undertaken prior 
to the initiation of the War Produc- 
tion Board activity and has resulted 
in the exchange of large quantities 
of materials and equipment by mem- 
ber companies. Lists of surplus ma- 
terials have been furnished to the 
War Production Board but to the 
best of our knowledge have not been 
circulated by that agency. It is in- 
teresting to note that several com- 
panies which opposed the submission 
of surplus material lists in the early 
part of the year have recently ob- 
tained needed materials or equipment 
through the use of such lists. The 


salvage bureau has made survevs of 
the availability of used turbo b'ow- 
ers and coal gas ovens for the War 
Productien Board and has been in- 
strumental in obtaining materials and 
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equipment for several cantonments 
and for numerous industries produc- 
ing war materials. 


Appliance Order L-79 


In connection with Appliance Lim- 
itation Order L-79 the Committee on 
War Activities requested the Resi- 
dential Section to determine by sur- 
vey the number of gas ranges in 
utilities’ and dealers’ stocks, with a 
view to appealing for release from 
the provisions of the order of such 
ranges as were not suitable for de- 
fense housing requirements. To date 
we have been unsuccessful in this 
effort but are now conducting a sec- 
ond survey as of September 15th at 
the request of the government for 
use in planning the future production 
of ranges. 

Many gas company executives are 
gravely concerned with the increased 
intensity of the competitive activities 
of certain electric manufacturers with 
governmental agencies concerned with 
housing projects. We believe that 
their activities have already resulted 
in uneconomic decisions by certain 
federal agencies and that their repre- 
sentations are based on unfair com- 
parisons and unsound reasoning. To 
combat this situation the committee 
requested the appointment of a spec- 
ial committee to assemble material in 
cooperation with manufacturers of 
gas appliances, as to weights of criti- 
cal materials required for various 
combinations of utility services. 
Figures as to electrical installations 
were developed by combination gas 
and electric companies interested in 
presenting factual and defensible 
data. The results to date indicate 
that the use of proper gas equipment 
offers possibilities for considerable 
saving of critical materials in war 
housing projects, and the committee 
will shortly determine the manner in 
which this data can be most effec- 
tively used. 


Handbook on War Protection 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Association in which 
the committee has been involved was 
the publication by the Technical Sec- 
tion of the handbook “War Protec- 
tion of the Gas Industry,” which has 
recently been completed and put in 
the hands of all member companies. 
This publication was edited by the 
Headquarters Staff under the super- 
vision of the Technical Section’s 
Committee on War Activities and 
stands as the Bible of the gas indus- 
try on the emergency protection and 
operation of gas facilities. At the 
request of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Mr. C. George Segeler of As- 
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sociation Headquarters revised a por- 
tion of the text entitled “Notes for 
Air Raid Wardens” for publication 
by the governmental agency. These 
notes, possibly with some changes, 
are now in the Government Printing 
Office and will shortly be ready for 
distribution to state and local Civilian 
Defense Councils. The Office of 
Civilian Defense has expressed its 
appreciation of this work. 

Upon the receipt of a request 
from the Federal Power Commission, 
the Committee on War Activities ap- 
proved the temporary assignment of 
Mr. Segeler to assist the Federal 
Power Commission and the Army in 
setting up a plan for inspection of 
gas plants for protection against 
sabotage and espionage, and also to 
assist in the schools for inspectors 
conducted in various parts of the 
country. Our member companies 
have cordially cooperated in this work 
and reports to date indicate that com- 
pany executives are much pleased 
with the inspections and with the 
suggestions received. 


War Risk Insurance 


At the request of the committee, 
the Insurance Committee of the Ac- 
counting Section undertook a study 
of War Risk Insurance Coverage, 
and later, in cooperation with the In- 
surance Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, assembled data as 
to utility risks which resulted in a 
substantial reduction in bombing and 
other war insurance rates applicable 
to public utility property. A large 
part of the credit for this important 
accomplishment is due Mr. Reginald 
Fleming, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Insurance Committee. 


The Employee Situation 


It seems obvious that all compan- 
ies will experience increasing diffi- 
culty in retaining the services of ex- 
pert employees of draft age. A re- 
sponsible representative of the Man- 
power Commission recently stated 
flatly to a group of public utility rep- 
resentatives that they would within 
the next few months find it impossi- 
ble to retain the services of single 
men (and within one year, of mar- 
ried men without children) under 
45 years of ase, unless they could 
convince the Draft Boards that the 
services of these men were indispen- 
sable to the war effort. He further 
stated that the Manpower Commis- 
sion will not in the future agree that 
any man is in a key position when a 
new man can be trained for the iob 
within six months. He cautioned the 
utilities that all employers should be- 
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gin immediately to train men, who 
would probably not be subject to 
draft, to replace those who are cer- 
tain to be called within the neat 
future. In the meantime the Com- 
mittee on War Activities has been 
working closely with the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Personnel Prac 
tices to improve the status of gas 
company employees with the Selec 
tive Service Board and Manpower 
Commission. The burden of this 
work with the Washington Agencies 
has fallen on Mr. J. D. Dingwell, Jr., 
of the Washington Gas Light Com 
pany, Chairman. of the Committee on 
Personnel Practices, who has ren 
dered invaluable service to the indus 
try through his contacts with govern 
mental representatives. We are cur- 
rently informed that a list of critical 
occupations in the gas industry is in 
process of preparation by the Man 
power Commission, together with 
similar lists applicable to other in 
dustries declared to be essential 
the war effort in Release #279. Rep 
resentatives of the Manpower Com 
mission have refused to allow our 
representatives to collaborate in the 
preparation of the gas industry list on 
the grounds that other industries 
would request that same privilege and 
the Commission would be swamped 
with industry representatives each 
demanding attention and prompt ac- 
tion. Unfortunately, some Draft 
Boards refuse to grant the gas in 
dustry the same status as the el 
because of the absence in our case of 
a specific Occupational Bulletin con 
taining a list of critical occupations 
The Selective Service Board requests 
that such cases be brought to its at 
tention so that the state directors in 
volved may be properly instructed 
In the meantime, the Committee on 
Personnel Practices is proceeding 
with the preparation of a list of criti 
cal occupations to be used in case the 
list now being prepared by the Man 
power Commission requires amend 
ment. Mr. Dingwell has been as 
sured that omissions will be taken 
care of promptly after the list has 
been issued. 


; 
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Oil Conservation 


The Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for War has directed cer- 
tain questions to the Association 
looking to the conservation of oil in 


1 


water gas production through the 


substitution of low 
liquefied petroleum gases for present 
enrichment oils or through reduction 
of the B.t.u. content of the gas. This 
matter is under the joint review of 
the Committee on War Activities and 
the Special Committee on Oil Con 
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servation of the Technical Section. 
Mr. John H. Wolfe of Baltimore, 
Chairman of the latter committee and 
Vice-Chairman of the Technical Sec- 
tion, has submitted a reply as to the 
use of gasoline for enrichment pur- 
poses, after consultation with a large 
number of member companies. The 
reply indicates that gasoline can be 
used for water gas enrichment with- 
out insurmountable technical difficul- 
ties but points out that its use would 
involve serious hazards, modification 
of storage, pumping and piping facili- 
ties, and important economic ques- 
tions which cannot be solved until 
further information as to price, quan- 
tities available and source of supply 
is furnished by O.P.C. A reply as to 
the reduction of B.t.u. content is now 
in preparation. Tests on the use of 
gasoline for enrichment purposes 
have been recently run at Rochester, 
N. Y., and Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin, 
ind a further test will shortly be run 
at Kingston, N. Y. The cost of 6000 
gallons of straight refinery-run gaso- 
line to be used in the test at Kings- 
ton by my own Company will be 
13%c per gallon. The results of the 
tests already conducted are available 
hrough Association Headquarters. 
‘ending the determination of the 
gasoline question, the Association 
has received continuous assurance 
the Office of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator that crude oil would be 
available for manufactured gas com- 
pany requirements during the com- 
ing winter, and companies have been 
dvised to fill their storage tanks for 
ter’s supply as soon as possi- 


can 


Tin Content of Solder 


Based on information requested 
from the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York on the results of 
leir experiments with the use of 
30% tin content solder, the Tin 
Branch of the War Production Board 
made inquiry of the Association’s 
Washington representative as to 
whether a reduction from the 40% 
content now authorized for meter 
repair work, to 30%, was now in 
order. At the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on War Activities, officials of 
the Tin Branch were advised that the 
industry would immediately under- 
take additional tests to determine 
whether a 30% tin content solder 
could be used advantageously and that 
the committee would be glad to advo- 
ate amendment of the Tin Limita- 
tion Order if the results of such tests 
were satisfactory. The industry has 
heen fully advised as to the formula 
and technique used by the New York 
company and the results of numerous 
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tests have been under review by the 
Distribution Committee of the Tech- 
nical Section. Companies which have 
used the new solder successfully 
and who are satisfied with its per- 
formance report that the use of the 
new formula requires careful train- 
ing of the meter shop personnel and 
shows a reduction in tin usage only 
after operators have become thor- 
oughly proficient in the new tech- 
nique. Other companies report no 
success in obtaining tight joints or 
in reducing the total quantity of tin 
used—so that to date there is no 
unanimity of opinion and the indus- 
try is in the position with a govern- 
mental agency of being unable to 
reach an agreement within its own 
councils on a matter involving the 
use of an extremely critical material. 
I feel that this is a matter which 
merits the attention of the first execu- 
tives of the industry, and it is my 
hope that further discussions at this 
meeting will clarify the situation and 
put the industry in a position to make 
an important contribution to the war 
effort. I call attention to the fact 
that an important executive of the 
WPB recently warned a meeting of 
public utility representatives in Penn- 
sylvania that a year from now the re- 
strictions under which we are now 
operating will seem mild by compari- 
son with those which will be in effect 
at that time. 

Association Headquarters is daily 
besieged by war agencies requesting 
information of every conceivable 
kind concerning the gas industry. 
Much of the information requested 
is a duplication of information al- 
ready furnished to other govern- 
mental agencies but it is rarely possi- 
ble to persuade one agency that it 
should obtain the information from 
the other. It has been said that dem- 
ocracy can work only in the presence 
of pressure groups and one supposes 
that rivalry for power is human. 


A.G.A. Administration 


In the face of these’and countless 
other present difficulties we are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the un- 
usually able and constructive services 
of our Managing Director, Major 
Alexander Forward. His even temp- 
ered, thoughtful disposition, his 
warm personality and his under- 
standing of our complex and* varied 
problems make him an invaluable 
member of our council at this time. 
I am convinced that it is largely be- 
cause of his far-sighted policies and 
capable administration that the work 
of the American Gas Association has 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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ee of requirements, there is a 
Reynolds Regulator ready to solve your 
Gas Control problems. All Reynolds Regula- 
tors are built to fulfill certain specific require- 
ments. This is one of the reasons why all 
Reynolds Regulators are recognized as Leaders 
in Gas Control. 


REYNOLDS Engineering policy of close coop- 
eration with the trade has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a competent Engineering Depart- 
ment. This service is available upon request 
and insures proper installation necessary for 
Safe, Efficient Control. 


* * REYNOLDS PRODUCTS * x 


High Pressure Service House Regulators: 
Straight Lever Type—Models 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 

Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators. 

District Station Regulators: 

Single or Double Valve. 
Auxiliary Bowl and Automatic Loading Device, 
Optional. 
High Pressure Line Regulators: 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled. 

Toggle Type Regulators: 

Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet 

Seals: 

Dead Weight or Mercury. 

Relief Valves: 

High or Low Pressure. 

Back Pressure Valves: 

Automatic, Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves. 
Automatic Shut-Off Valves. 
Lever Operated Valves. 
Louver Operated Device. 
Atmospheric Regulators. 
Vacuum Regulators. 


REYNOLDS GAS 
REGULATOR CO. 


Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 














This Star 
Shall Shine Again... 


‘ 


Although introduced but a short time 
ago, A. O. Smith Permaglas Water 
Heaters skyrocketed to stardom in the 
water heater business. 

Today, we cannot manufacture this 
water heater. You know why. But the 
star that shone so brightly shall shine 
again. And then, those who sell this 
heater will find it a profitable source of 


customer satisfaction. 


Crime 


WATER HEATERS 


A. O. SMITH Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















Our Joint War Job 


By 
E. Holley Poe 


Director of Natural Gas 


Natural Gasoline Division 


Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War 
Washington, D. C 


HE NATURAL GAS industry 

today represents one of the na 

tions most vital energy resources 
It serves eight million domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial customers in 
34 states about 1,900,000,000 MCI 
annually. In excess of 50% of this 
volume is for industrial purposes 
which directly or indirectly affect the 
war program. 

Since 1938 the send out of natural 
gas for industrial and commercial 
purposes has increased by more than 
10% per year. Indications are that 
will exceed last 


this year year by 
25% and in some areas as much as 
40%. These great increases are the 


War Production 
before in its 
business 


result of the 
Program. As _ never 
history the natural 
is one of supply and demand with 
a restricted deliverability resulting 
from limited supply of steel for 
augmentation of natural pipe 
lines and development of natural gas 
reserves. These facts present prob 
lems which can be solved only by 
the joint efforts of you men of the 
industry and those of us in govern 
ment whose duty it is to cordinate 
the activities of your industry with 
the war program. The 
solution of these problems is our 
joint war job. 

Indications are that we have ample 
gas reserves, with few exceptions, 
strategically located to meet demands 
Whether these reserves will be re 
covered for utilization depends en 
tirely on how we conserve both oil 
and gas, how they are produced, and 
upon the constructive cooperation be 
tween the producers, the transporters, 
the distributors and the properly con 
stituted regulatory authorities. 

Conservation is the biggest word 
in this phase of supply segment of 
the war program. Likewise when we 
talk about the conservation of oil and 
gas we are talking about the life span 
of the oil and gas industry. When 
we deal with it we are dealing with 
the industrial future of the nation 


gas 


gas 


cor yperall ve 


and with the health, comfort and 
future of our citizens. 
Conservation of natural gas re 


serves and conservation in the pro 
duction, transmission, and utilization 
of natural gas must be faced posi 
tively by all of us. Sound policies 


must be encouraged and sound laws 
and their proper enforcement must 
be sincerely advocated. We must 


continue to support and encourage 
studies designed to develop efficient 
for the utilization of 
produced with oil if we are to avoid 
the wasteful blowing of gas to the 
air which has too often characterized 
this type of production in the past. 
Substantial progress along these lines 
has been made in the past and when 
the war program started we were on 
the threshold of even greater prog- 


ress toward true conservation. 


methods gas 


he war emergency will undoubt- 
edly cause many dislocations in our 
traditional methods of operation. But 
by the same token the dire necessity 
of this war program will teach us 
much about better production meth- 
ods, better transportation and distri- 
bution methods, better ways and 
means of conserving the product, and 
ways and means of preventing the 
vital nat- 


economic dissipation of a 
ural resource. 

Your group and our group must 
work together in keeping abreast of 
the quick changes that are taking 
Our joint efforts are essential 
to perform our neutral 
duties in the war program and still 
much of this natural 
resource as possible for the post-war 
rehabilitation and reconstruction pro- 


YTam 


place 


if we are 


Conserve as 


This war is the first thing before 
Victory in it will strain 
our resources, require our best talents 
and utilize the maximum of our en- 
ergies. Its prosecution requires the 


the house 


utmost conservation of critical ma- 
terials, which in our industry means 
largely metals and particularly steel. 


This being true, I should like to em- 
phasize that where we, in the Natural 
and Natural Gasoline Division, 
review your applications to acquire 
or use critical materials we are 
guided by the theory that the most 
effective promotion of the war pro- 
gram demands the minimum expendi- 
ture of critical materials consistent 
with proper and adequate develop- 
ment of gas reserves and resources 
required, and only as required, for 
such program. 


(sas 


Our recommendations are made 
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only after cautious study with a view 
to determining whether or not addi- 
tional gas is needed for the imme- 
diate future, or whether a proposed 
overall development program design 
ed to drill a specific number of wells 
is necessary to meet a 
yuired deliverability. 

[ know you are all familiar with 
the terms of Conservation Order 
M-68, as amended and supplemented 
and Preference Rating Order, P- 
98-b, the orders which affect to a 
large degree, your acquisition and 
use of critical materials. I shall not 
take your time to discuss the terms 
of these orders in detail. Members 
of our staff are here with me and 
will be glad to answer any specific 
questions you may have. 

With respect to M-68, however, 
there is one element which I feel 
should be maintained. That order, as 
you know, is designed to conserve 
critical materials, by limiting their 
use in the production of oil and 
natural The order is flexible; 
it can be altered or supplemented 
from time to time to achieve stricter 
control over the use of materials con- 
sistent with the demands for oil and 


gas. 


proven re- 


gas. 


It has been and will continue to be 
the policy of the Office of Petroleum 
Coodinator to recommend changes 
in that order whenever the demands 
for critical materials or oil antl gas 
dictate such changes. However, we 
are fully conscious of the importance 
of oil and gas to a nation at war. In 
our actions we attempt always to 
weigh the full implications of all of 
these considerations. 
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We do not like red tape any more 
than you do. We must, however, 
have the facts. The gathering of 
these facts should not be considered 
in the category of red tape. The 
proper use and application of these 
facts help get the answer we need 
for the war effort, the public welfare 
and for your own good and future. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said, “To rest upon a formula is 
a slumber, that prolonged, means 
death.” Some of the normal formu- 
las under which we operated before 
the war, just will not work now. It 
takes faster, more drastic action now. 
Wartime action always has and al- 
ways will cause serious dislocations 
as respects the normal formulas for 
doing business. If any of you have 
been trying to enjoy a “slumber” 
please wake up and join the parade 
of effort directed to winning the war. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordin- 
ator for War is organized as a co- 
operative agency of industry and 
government. You have your Coor- 
dinating Committees nominated from 
the industry that are a vital part of 
the organization. From these Com- 
mittees the Petroleum Industry War 
Council draws its membership. All 
phases of the industry are repre- 
sented and all integral segments are 
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engaged in doing their “dead level” 
best to win the war. 

The Office of Petroleum Coordina- 
tor does not like to operate with a 
system of force orders. More satis- 
factory results, in most cases, are 
being reached by a mutual, unselfish 
understanding of the problems at 
hand and a cooperative spirit in their 
solution. 

The Petroleum Coordinator has 
stated and restated several times that 
it is his belief that the Petroleum In- 
dustry of which Natural Gas is a 
part, “could do its best in the war 
if the industry were kept healthy and 
robust.” He has further expressed 
his thankfulness “that government 
and industry have devised and set up 
machinery for meeting this problem 
together—Only the duration, the 
extent and nature of the war can de- 
termine the result, but, in any event, 
our prospects are better than they 
would be if this machinery, the O. 
P.C., were not being used.—Nothing 
of the sort has ever been attempted 
before, at least on the scale we ope- 
rate—It is a unique arrangement, 
and one which has convincingly dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness.” 


Presented at the 24th Annual Meeting 
American Gas Assoctation, Chicago, IIl., 
October 5 and 6, 1942. 


Water Gas 


By 
Fred J. Pfluke 


Chairman 
Sub-Committee on Water Gas 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


HIS YEAR has brought with it 
i pale new problems for the con- 

sideration of the Water Gas Op- 
erator. Practically all of the prob- 
lems are related to the war activity. 
Among the most important to come to 
the attention of the Water Gas Com- 
mittee were the following: 

1. The use of substitute fuels for 
coke in a water gas machine. While 
there has been no general shortage 
of coke for water gas-making pur- 
poses there are certain sections of the 
country threatened with a shortage. 
This is due chiefly to the transporta- 
tion situation. However we have been 
warned that as steel production is in- 
creased, a general shortage may oc- 
cur and for this reason the use of 
substitute fuels has been of great 
interest to all operators particularly 
those who have never used any fuel 
but coke. 


Investigations of this subject by 
the committee revealed that while 
anthracite and bituminous coals have 
been successfully used for years as 
water gas fuel no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in duplicating the capacities 
obtained with coke as a fuel. 

Discussion at the Production Con- 
ference Luncheon meeting indicated 
that with minor changes in operation 
there were no serious difficulties in- 
volved in using these substitute fuels. 
It was definitely established that a 
reduction in capacity must be ex- 
pected. 

2. Increasing capacity of water gas 
sets was of great interes: to the in- 
dustry. Investigation of this subject 
revealed no startling developments. 
R. J. Horn of the Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corporation de- 
scribed a possible method of increas- 
ing capacity by using a different type 


generator lining which made possible 
the use of a thinner wall thus increas- 
ing the internal diameter of the 
machine. 

3. With the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining replacement parts made of 
vital materials such as steel, alloy 
iron, bronze, etc. the subject of main- 
tenance has become of great import- 
ance. Investigations by the com- 
mittee revealed that welding and 
“metallizing” is playing a vital role 
in salvaging parts that are now al- 
most impossible to obtain. A paper 
on the use of electric welding in 
maintenance was prepared and pre- 
sented at the Production Conference 
by E. W. P. Smith of the Lincoln 
Electric Co. A brief resumé of the 
paper is included in this report. 
George Johnson of the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co. prepared a resumé of 
the successful experience some of the 
larger companies have had with the 
use of “metallizing” in reclaiming 
worn bearings and shafting. 

4. The heavy loads forced upon 
the natural gas man as a result of 
the war have brought him many 
problems, one of the most serious of 
which is methods of meeting peak 
loads with standby equipment. This 
involves the production of high B.t.u. 
gas in water gas sets. The problem 
was investigated by the committee 
and an excellent paper on the sub- 
ject was prepared and presented by 
Mr. Willien at the Production Con- 
ference. The complete paper follows 
this report. 

5. One of the newest problems 
confronting the Water Gas Operator 
is the possibility of being required to 
use gasoline for gas enriching in 
place of oil. With the increase in de- 
mand for fuel oil in war industry 
and for military needs and the pos- 
sibility of surplus gasoline in some 
sections of the country because of 
gas rationing in others it may be nec- 
essary, if it is possible to do so, for 
the Water Gas Operator to use gaso- 
line in the water gas sets. Some pre- 
liminary work done on this problem 
indicates that gasoline can be used 
to replace gas oil. 

The solution of these problems and 
the many new ones to come will tax 
the ingenuity of the gas engineer to 
the utmost. The committee urges 
all operating companies to keep in 
close contact with the Association. 
New ideas which have been success- 
fully developed should be passed on 
promptly in order that the industry 
as a whole may more completely meet 
its obligations in the war effort. 


Presented at the 24th Annual Meeting, 


American Gas Assn., Chicago, October 
5-6, 1942. 
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IT’S THE OFFENSE 
THAT WINS BATTLES 


Since 1940, the Nazis have won battle after 
battle. Why? Because they’ve waged one offen- 
sive after another. 


ALTER EGO: Yes, but they’ve been able to do that. They 
started their war production offensive 10 years ago so 
they had a big edge on us in tanks, planes and guns. Then 
we really started competing. 








So competition forces progress. Look how in 
two years, our production offensive has already 
surpassed that of the Axis—turning out better 
weapons and more of ’em. These new arc welded 
M-4 tanks, for example. They’ll soon be in our 
fighting offensive. 


ALTER EGO: It’s thrilling but don’t let it get us compiacent. 
Haven’t we learned never again to be caught unprepared 
in war... or in business competition either? 


eas :arcoe: 


a 


There you have it! Let’s start TODAY waging a 
planning and designing offensive so we’ll be on the 
alert with better welded products and lower costs 
to get the upper hand on our competition the 
minute the post-war Battle for Business begins! 


RE OF Le Bt, 


Ask your inner self if it isn’t 
the offense that wins battles. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sb A BETA In SR, PCP ie” IOC 


IT’S A GREAT JOB 
—WELD DONE! 
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Weld Surfacing 
URFACING by use of are weld- 
ing provides a ready means of re- 
claiming worn parts of equipment. 

The process eliminates waiting for 

replacement parts and provides wear- 

ing qualities equal or better than the 
original part. 

Electrodes are available for the de- 
position of different types of sur- 
faces, each having its own character- 
istic. These electrodes may be grouped 
according to the ability of their de- 
posits to resist: 

1. Impact; which may be light or 
heavy in force, or may tend to de- 
form the surface of the metal or 
cause cracking or chipping. 

2. Abrasion; which may be either a 
grinding action due to contact of 
metal with sand, gravel and sim- 
ilar abrasive materials, or a slid- 
ing, rolling or rubbing action of 
one metal against another. 

3. Impact and abrasion in combina- 
tion, with one moderate, the other 
severe or both moderate or severe. 

4. Corrosion; including actions of 
various chemicals, water and also 
oxidation or scaling at elevated 
temperatures. May be gaseous or 
liquid, or gaseous and liquid in 
combination. 

5. Temperature; which may exist in 
conjunction with each of the above 
conditions. 

Electrodes may be used to obtain 
surfaces of fairly high carbon steel. 
The exact hardness depends upon the 
rate of cooling and, to a lesser degree, 
upon the carbon content of the sup- 





Electrode 









, 
resist wear & deformation 25 C 







» ace 
moderate hardness to re- 
sist shock & abrasion 


30 ¢ 


wear 
ing or sliding friction 


severe 





REMARKS: 


necessary or desirable. 


in case of an unusual application where some heat treatment is used. 


pess values are with no heat treataents. 
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Electric Welding Practices 
in the Gas Industry 


Single Layer 
As De- 
ited | Hardened 








Values given are average obtained under laboratory conditions. 
as current, mass of parent metal, size of bead, rate of cooling, etc. 
Notes on heat treatment are only to id 


porting metal on 
straight carbon steel. 
With natural cooling, 
hardness may be 20 to 
45 Rockwell C. Peening 
increases hardness, for 
example, from 33 to 40 
Rockwell C. Quenching 
in cold water at 1450 
degrees FF. increases 
hardness to 50 Rock- 
well C. 
Where 





shock and 
abrasion are factors, 
deposits may be air 
hardening alloy steel. 
Hardness of the depos- 
its ranges between 40 and 45 Rock- 
well C. Depending on carbon con- 
tent of the supporting metal, hard- 
ness may run as high as 52-55 Rock- 
well C. Parts of Equipment subject 
to sliding, abrasive action, batter or 
repeated pounding and impact may be 
surfaced effectively with this type of 
deposit. 

Where the surface is subject to 
sliding actions, and the parts must re- 
tain their dimensions under high tem- 
peratures—as, for instance, in metal 
cutting—a deposit equivalent to high- 
speed tool steel may be obtained. 
Such deposits, in original condition, 
will have hardness of 50-55 Rockwell 
C, provided it is not diluted too much 
by the supporting metal. When this 


dilution is kept to a minimum, as by 
using 2 beads, hardness may be as 
high as 60-62 Rockwell C. The sur- 
facing metal retains its characteristic 
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Results will depend on such variables 
In most cases no beat treatment is 
jentify the type of deposit and provide a guide 
It should be understood that these hard- 
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at rather high temperatures, approxi- 
mately 1000 degrees F. 

Where an abrasive scouring action 
but very little, if any, battering or im- 
pact is encountered, as on agricul- 
tural implements, an abrasion resist- 
ing self-hardening alloy may be used 


to excellent advantage. Moderate 
peening increases the hardness from 
approximately 20-30 Rockwell C., to 
approximately 50 Rockwell C. The 
deposit retains its toughness with 
maximum. hardness at the surface 
which is cold worked. The deposit 
may be hot forged. 

When the type of deposit required 
to meet a given service condition is 
known, the selection of a suitable 
electrode is readily made. Table I 
describes six different conditions 
very frequently met with in hard fac- 
ing and the qualities of deposits from 
six well known electrodes which meet 
the conditions. 






Reconditioning Line Pipe 


Many natural gas pipe lines are 
repaired in operation with full pres- 
sure on by means of arc welding. 
Welding under pressure is consid- 
ered more safe than welding a line 
that is full of gas without pressure 
because under this latter condition, 
explosive mixtures of gas and air 
might be encountered. 

Where small leaks are encountered, 
a quick bead can be run over the leak 
to stop it, then a permanent weld 
made. If the leak is bad, a patch of 
cardboard jacket should be clamped 
to the pipe and then welded around 
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the patch. As a precaution, it is ad 
visable to have a shovel-full of loose 
dirt and a gas fire extinguisher handy 
when welding under leaky conditions. 

Many companies find it necessary 
in repairing gas lines to recondition 
their couplings as well as the pipe. In 
a case such as this, where the line is 
given a complete overhaul, service on 
the line is naturally discontinued 
There are two general practices used 
in reconditioning lines in this man 
ner. 

Some companies do their recondi- 
tioning work at a central plant ; others 
do this work along the pipe line right 
of-way. The procedure used in each 
case is practically the same. Where 
the central plant method is used, the 
worn sections of pipe are usually re 
placed with new or reclaimed pipe as 
soon as they are removed, thus re- 
quiring a stock of replacement pipe. 

The following procedure is used 
by a large gas company in a com 
plete overall reconditioning job with 
all work done along the right-of-way, 
The particular case is that of a 16- 
inch line, 25 miles long, originally 
laid in 20-foot lengths, joined by 
couplings, about 25 years ago. The 
steps are: 

1. After ditch was dug, pipe was 





Left: Coupling bolts were torch-cut and 
pipe was rolled away from ditch. 


Right: An inspector chalk-marked all cor- 
roded areas which were to be built up 
with weld metal 


lifted out and supported on 
timbers over ditch. 


~ 


2. Coupling bolts were torch-cut 
ind pipe was rolled away from 
ditch. 

3. Pipe cleaning crew with ham- 
mers and chisels removed earth 
and rust scale. Corroded spots 
were well cleaned to expose 
sound metal. 

4. An inspector chalk-marked all 
corroded areas which were to be 
built up with weld metal. 

5. Four 20-ft. pipe lengths were 

joined into one 80-ft. section. 

Joints were plain end butt type 

with back-up ring. The pipe 

was lined up and tacked. 


Left: Mounted on dollies, the pipe was 
roll-welded with two passes of -%6-inch 
mild steel shielded arc electrode, averag- 
ing 3 joints per hour per man. Each 
section was stress-tested and drop-pres- 
sure tested 


Right: Filled-in areas varied in size from 
small spots to large patches a foot square. 
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6. Mounted on dollies, the pipe 
was roll-welded with two passes 
of 5/16-inch mild steel shielded 
arc electrode, averaging 3 joints 
per hour per man. Each sec- 
tion was stress-tested and drop- 
pressure tested. 

Corroded pits were filled in 

with 5/16-inch mild steel shield- 

ed arc electrode. 

8. Filled-in areas varied in size 
from small spots to large patch- 
es a foot square. 

9. Majority of line was _ relaid 
without protective coating. It 
is claimed that the reconditioned 
line is in better shape than the 
original when new. 


NI 


Welding Cast Iron 


Cast iron welding may be done 
with a metallic are using steel elec- 
trodes. When using this type of 
electrode care should be taken in re- 
gard to (a), contraction of the weld 
metal (steel) after deposition, (b), 
absorption of carbon by the weld 
metal and rapid cooling which result 
in hard weld metal. 

The shrinkage or contraction of 
steel from a molten state to a cool 
state is greater than that of cast iron, 
going from a molten state to a cold 
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state. Therefore when the molten 
steel from a steel electrode is depos- 
ited on cast iron the steel will shrink 
more than the cast iron on which it is 
deposited, causing a residual strain in 
both the weld metal and the cast iron 
\ straight bead of weld metal depos 
ited on a horizontal surface of cast 
iron will be in tension if allowed to 
cool without further treatment. This 
is due to the fact that the steel is. try 
ing to contract its length by an 
amount which is proportionate to its 
change in temperature. At the same 
time the cast iron on which the weld 
metal has been deposited will be 
stressed due to the pulling action of 
the weld metal on the ca: | con. Since 
the cast iron is weaker, tie usual oc 
currence (particularly when the bead 
of weld metal is long) is a break in 
































the cast iron just back of the line of 
fusion. 

It is evident that the greater the 
length of the weld in a straight length 
the more strain, since the strain is 


cumulative. Therefore, if a bead is 
curved there is a tendency to reduce 
this cumulative effect. 

Another method is to deposit weld 
metal in short lengths and allow each 
to cool. For example, weld % min- 
ute and then allow weld to cool for 
3 to 5 minutes. By depositing small 
welds in various parts of the job one 
weld is allowed to cool while deposit- 
ing metal in another location. 

The third method is to upset or 
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Repairs made to cast iron 








block of compressor en- 








gine by welding with 

















Ferroweld’”’ electrode 


























A cast steel worm resur- 





faced with one layer of 


‘‘Abrasoweld”’ after worm 








was worn to a point 





where formerly it would 





be discarded at a saving 


of $49.50. 

















peen the deposited weld metal lightly 
while it is still hot, before it has a 
chance to cool and contract. This 
causes the weld metal to stretch. In 
many cases the best method to pursue 
is to use a combination of the above 
three methods. 

When steel weld metal is deposited 


The seat of a large cast iron valve became 
worn and by restoring the worn surfaces 
with arc welding a saving of approxi- 
mately $200 was made. Fig. 1 shows 
the valve before repairs were made. Fig. 
2 shows the seat built up with arc weld 
metal. Fig. 3 shows the seat after it 
was machined. 














un cast iron of large area and the cast 
iron being cold with the exception of 
the weld area, the weld metal and the 
cast iron in its immediate vicinity are 
cooled quickly. During the process 
of welding the deposited metal ab- 
sorbs carbon from the cast iron. 
Thus the deposited metal becomes 
high carbon steel, which when cooled 
quickly is extremely hard. As previ- 
ously explained, when molten cast 
iron is cooled quickly its own com- 
bined carbon is increased. There- 
fore, the weld area in the parent 
metal, when cooled quickly, results in 
increased hardness of the casting and 
a tendency to brittleness. Thus in 
such cases hard, unmachinable ma- 
terial is formed. However, in most 
repair jobs such a condition presents 
no difficulties, inasmuch as machining 
is rarely required. If machining is 
necessary there are several methods 
by which the weld metal and weld 
area in the cast iron can be made ma- 
chinable; one is to heat the entire 
casting, or if expansion will cause no 
difficulty, heat weld and adjacent 


parts only, to a dark cherry red and 
allow to cool slowly by covering with 
asbestos or sand or other heat reten- 
tion material. 
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How W.P.B. Orders Affect the 
Natural Gas Industry 


Martin T. Bennett 


Chief, Gas Supply Section, Power Branch, 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D, C. 


APPRECIATE very much this 

opportunity to discuss for you the 

general plan of the War Produc- 
tion Board orders which affect your 
operations most closely. Naturally my 
discussion must be general and must 
be limited because many, if not most, 
of the War Production Board orders 
affect the industry in one way or an- 
other. - 

War Production Board orders af- 
fect the flow of materials and equip- 
ment which the industry requires. 
Orders P-19-h on projects, and P-46 
on maintenance, control the use of 
materials in expanding and maintain- 
ing your facilities. Mr. Krug is go- 
ing to tell you more about the ma- 
terials situation tomorrow. The pic- 
ture has been an everchanging one 
and an ever-darkening one. The or- 
ders and requirements have had to 
change to keep pace with the changes 
in quantities of supplies and in the 
necessities for critical materials. War 
Production Board orders affect many 
other necessities of the natural gas in- 
dustry such as the availability of elec 
tric power and telephone and trans- 
portation services, but none of these 
is aS important as those orders which 
directly affect your handling of your 
own commodity. 

Mr. Poe is going to tell you about 
those War Production Board orders 
which have been assigned for admin- 
istration to the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator for War. His particular 
concern is the development of the 
supplies of the commodity which you 
have to secure in order to continue 
your business. The Power Branch is 
concerned with those orders which 
have to do with the handling and the 
disposal of these supplies. In both 
cases, we have to relate administra- 
tion of the orders to the problems of 
securing materials adequate for ful- 
filling the industries’ functions. The 
list of involved critical materials is 
varied, but by and large, steel is the 
big item. 

Probably I do not need to tell you 
how critical the steel situation is. 
Most of you have felt it when you 
have attempted to secure pipe which 


is one of the most critical of the fin- 
ished forms of steel. I do not need 
to tell you that you have a most 
precious product to sell because many 
of you are experiencing or are ex- 
pecting difficulties in serving the 
loads which you now have. 

The tradition of the industry that 
it deals in an abundant and cheap 
fuel is now a handicap. The appar- 
ent ease with which natural. gas has 
been brought from flush producing 
areas to market areas has made it 
difficult to realize that in terms of ad- 
ditional critical steel, natural gas is 
not cheap. The ever-expanding re- 
quirements within many market areas 
have made it no longer abundant. We 
may have to revise the industry’s 
slogan, “You can do it better with 
gas,’ to a new slogan—‘‘For the 
duration, you had better not do it 
with gas.” 

The reason for this is obvious to 
you. You know better than anyone 
else that many ordnance, armament 
and other war production operations 
have to be done with gas which isn’t 
leaving much surplus for less essen- 
tial uses. 

If a million or more tons of new 
steel were to be made available to the 
industry next year for extending to 
new supply areas and for reinforcing 
transmission lines, our problems 
would seem quite simple compared to 
what we probably will have to deal 
with. Such a large portion of the 86 
million tons of the annual steel pro- 
duction is far too great an inroad on 
the necessary programs for arma- 
ment and shipping and synthetic rub- 
ber and the expansion of steel pro- 
duction itself. Something else must 
be done! 

The other thing that has to be done, 
and has to be done first, is to utilize 
the present facilities to their maxi- 
mum before any new facilities are 
provided. By present facilities I do 
not mean those of any particular 
ownership but any facility which may 
be available to an area which needs 
more gas regardless of ownership of 
those facilities. The industry has a 
tremendous responsibility to utilize 
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all of the steel which it has already 
obtained. We cannot put new steel 
where old steel can do the job. 

The War Production Board Na- 
tural Gas Limitation Order L-31 pro- 
vides the authority for securing 
maximum use of present facilities in 
the war effort. The integration, the 
curtailment, and the allocation pro- 
visions furnish the methods by 
which the mobilization of the gas in- 
dustry is being effected. The Power 
Branch has the dual responsibility 
for the utilization of existing facili- 
ties as well as for giving priority as- 
sistance for securing necessary new 
facilities. 

All this may be expressed in an- 
other way. The war aim of the na- 
tural gas industry must be to utilize 
existing transmission facilities with 
as near to a 100 per cent load factor 
as the limited use of additional cri- 
tical materials will allow. A number 
of methods for increasing the trans- 
mission load factors may be listed. I 
hesitate to give a list of them in num- 
bered order because the order might 
signify some order of importance or 
of value. Which one or which group 
of several of these methods may be 
best for a given situation will de- 
pend upon that situation and upon the 
relationship of that ont to neighbor- 
ing situations of supply and require- 
ments. 

One of the most promising devices 
for increasing load factor is the stor- 
age of gas at or near the markets. In 
some cases, storage may be available 
in partially or totally depleted fields 
without requiring the use of, much 
critical materials. In one case, at 
least, storage of liquefied natural gas 
has provided a very large volume of 
peak delivery. Unfortunately, it has 
required critical materials and will 
not supply peaks over very wide 
duration. 

In another case we secured help 








through the war powers of Defense 
Plant Corporation. Complete posses- 
sion was taken of the land rights in 
an oil field in order to devote them to 
a unitized storage project. Subsur- 
face rights can be condemned for war 
purposes in a manner which will al- 
low immediate possession. We may 
find this a fruitful source of help. 

Another most obvious treatment of 
the problem is to have one company 
transport gas for another in order 
that transmission capacity will not be 
duplicated. Unfortunately, in a given 
area, the peak loads of all transmis- 
sion companies usually come at about 
the same time so that this method 
would only help substantially where 
one of the companies had excess 
capacity. 

Another method, akin to storage in 
many respects, is the operation of 
manufactured gas standby facilities 
near to the markets. This is similar 
storage because as a matter of 
fact, it requires storage of solid or 
liquid fuel which is converted to gas 
as it may be needed. A somewhat 
analogous and similar method can be 
employed by utilizing customers’ 
standby heating facilities to supply as 
much of their requirements as may 
be necessary and possible during peak 
periods. Usually this is accom- 
plished as part of the curtailment 
procedure. 

Curtailment, of course, is a com- 
monly used method of increasing load 
factor. The natural gas companies 
have taken on large volumes of cur- 
tailable load in order to increase the 
volumes of gas handled and sold dur- 
ing those periods when their lines 
were not loaded to capacity. To a 
very considerable extent, the econom- 
ics of the industry have been based 
on curtailability of loads. In these 
times, however, curtailment has taken 
on a changed and new meaning. The 
old idea was to curtail the larger 
loads first because they could be 
reached the most quickly and prob- 
ably to some extent that will have to 
be continued for temporary periods. 
However, the provisions of Order 
L-31 provide for curtailment first of 
those customers who will be least af- 
fected in their contributions to war 
production. Further than that, under 
war time pooling arrangements, cur- 
tailment schedules will be developed 
by regions instead of by companies’ 
territories. Curtailment may have to 
be classified still further as the trend 
of all industry to war purposes con- 
tinues. 

One cannot talk about curtailment 
without thinking of the possibilities 
of voluntary curtailment by house 
heating customers. We are faced 
with the danger that some customers 
will attempt to supplant their cur- 
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tailed allowances of house heating oil 
by using their gas stoves as auxiliary 
heating devices. No doubt, many will 
do this if they are not acquainted 
with conditions. I have such faith 
in the American, however, that I can- 
not believe that if the companies take 
their customers into their confidence, 
a great deal of help cannot be ob- 
tained by voluntary curtailment. The 
customers, however, will have to 
know first what is needed from them 
and second, why it is needed. 

It is only fair that customers 
should be told through your adver- 
tising mediums what the effect would 
be of this kind of heating. Vague 
generalities that gas is a critical ma- 
terial is not enough. They have been 
hearing that gas is good for a long 
time and would not distinguish that 
from promotional advertising. Some 
and possibly many with central house 
heating equipment could be _ per- 
suaded to subject themselves to the 
same reduction in room temperature 
that is contemplated for oil heating 
customers in the oil-rationed areas. 
The time for the voluntary curtail- 
ment appeal will soon be here al- 
though many companies have already 
done much by promoting insulation, 
window stripping and other heat con- 
servation methods. 

We can generalize somewhat fur- 
ther on methods for increasing trans- 
mission load factor. As a general 
rule, for example, any productive ca- 
pacity and any reserves near to mar- 
kets should be preserved for peak 
load requirements. In fact gas can 
be injected for storage in such fields 
during off-peak periods. I know of 
one company that is storing gas on 
top of another company’s gas in the 
second company’s field and both will 
draw from the field in peak periods. 

Generally pipe line capacity should 
be preserved for the serving of loads 
which are near the end of the line 
where loads near to the origin of the 
line may be supplied from local fields. 
Where transmission capacity is not 
the sole cause of shortages, those who 
have adequate supplies can contribute 
greatly to the overall load factor by 
furnishing help to those who do not 
have adequate supplies. The relief 
which may be expected will depend 
upon the ability to give and the neces- 
sity to receive. 

One of the most obvious methods 
and I hope it won’t have to be ex- 
tensive, is to convert large users of 
natural gas to other fuels which can 
be furnished without overtaxing 
other facilities. 

The petroleum industry is already 
in the unfortunate position of having 
to depend greatly on this solution. 
The breakdown of part of the pe- 
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troleum transportation as the result 
of submarine warfare and the addi- 
tion of large new demands for liquid 
fuels has put the petroleum industry 
in the position of having to push as 
many of its customers as it can into 
the rather unwilling laps of its com- 
petitors. Probably the gas industry 
will be faced with having to do some 
of the same thing. Certainly some 
loads can be converted to other fuels 
where the conversion does not re- 
quire too much critical material and 
where the conversion will not over- 
tax transportation facilities. Some 
considerable trend towards this con- 
version can be seen, although some 
obvious cases have not yet been done 
because conversion takes time as well 
as critical materials. 

You probably will find other meth- 
ods of increasing overall load fac- 
tor and may find methods for in- 
creasing certain pipeline capacities. 
Some pooling of standby gas engine 
compressors would make available a 
number of compressors which could 
be used for boosters on long sec- 
tions of lines. 

The long-term war program of the 
gas industry involves not only these 
steps which are encompassed within 
the industry, but involves also the 
programs for steel, for coal, for oil, 
for transportation in most of its 
forms and many other programs in- 
cluding armament. The matter of 
securing oil supplies for gas custom- 
ers’ standby facilities was never 
thought of as a serious problem be- 
fore but in a number of areas, an 
extended curtailment of natural gas 
is going to throw a tremendous new 
load on oil distributing facilities. 
Some of the statistics in certain areas 
have seemed almost appalling. 

The development of the Govern- 
ment’s part of the war program for 
the gas industry is well beyond the 
questionnaire stage. From here on 
the plans will stem from individual 
studies of supplies, of plants, and of 
operations. These studies in turn 
will be related to requirements so 
that the industry will produce as 
nearly as possible, only that which is 
required, directly or indirectly for 
war production and for essential 
civilian services. I feel verv keenly 
that those of us who are working on 
this problem in Washington cannot 
know too much about your individual 
problems. 

In spite of the public utility or so- 
called monopoly aspects of the na- 
tural gas business, we must recognize 
that competitive position has been im- 
portant to individuals within the in- 
dustry. This applies not only to com- 
petition among fuels but also between 
various interests within the industry. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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» For Over 20 Years 


¢ RAISED PERFORMANCE LEVELS 
a a\'[ ¢ DECREASED INITIAL COST 
¢ LOWERED OPERATING COSTS 


“Cleveland's” 
National Defense Cooperation 
is 2-Fold 


: 1st— Supplies equipment for 

* Ever since its entrance into the ditching machine field, over Defense Pipelines and all 
on o F branches of the United States 

twenty years ago, “Cleveland” has blazed a path of fresh ideas Military and Naval Services. 


—consiant improvement. e Unswerving continuance of this policy 2nd—Releases thousands of 
; ‘ tons of vitally needed steel 
is our promise for the future, so that you, whenever you purchase Sas abcess. diay tanks, 
ships, etc., because of 

: , oe 5 weight-saving design 
neering design, backed by the best there is in construction. and construction. 


BUY WAR BONDS—TURN IN ALL SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL . 


a new Cleveland, can be assured of the most modern in engi- 


Tow THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY or 


NS 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE “Pioneer of fhe Small Trencher CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS Save More...Because they Do More 
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War-Time Operation Of A Public Utility 


Automobile Fleet 


4E Boston Consolidated Gas Co 

"Tr exuies manufactured gas in 

Boston and surrounding com 

munities and electricity in_ the 
Charlestown District of Boston. 

There are 291,609 gas and 6546 

electric customers including many 
vital war plants. (See Fig. 1.) 


Description of Fleet 


The fleet consists of 92 passenger 
cars, 94 trucks and 27 miscellaneous 
units, including air compressors, 
trenchers, backfillers, cranes, heavy 
duty construction trailers, etc. Not 
included are 40 Street Division tool 
cart trailers. 

Fig. 2 shows the distribution of the 
fleet as assigned to various depart 
ments. 

Passenger cars have been used 
in preference to light trucks where- 
ever it was practical to do so. For 
instance, househeating service, nearly 


all refrigerator service, hot water 
heater and range service, electric 
meter sets and removes are all 


handled with passenger cars, mostly 
coupes. In most cases special racks 
or bins have been installed back of 
the seat and in the rear compartment 
to accommodate the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Half-ton panel trucks with 
special built-in compartments have 
been standard with us for many years 
for gas meter sets and removes, and 
for “Special Service”—24 hour emer- 
gency vehicles. For about a year we 
have had 9 “Special Service” trucks 
and 3 District Foremen’s cars equip- 
ped with 2 way radios. Later 4 more 
sets were installed in pumping sta- 
tions. .They are Motorola Model 
FMT 30 mobile transmitters and 
Model FMR 13 receivers. (See Fig. 
3 for typical 1% ton panel truck.) 

1% ton trucks with special 9 ft. 
bodies are standard for Street Divis- 
ion hauling of men and equipment, 
and with 12 ft. bodies for the opera- 
tion of 105 C.F. air compressors 


through power take offs. (See Figs. 
4&5.) 

Larger units are ved to operate 
160 C.F. air compressors, also for 





By 
Barnard D. Connor 


Superintendent of Transportation, 
Boston Consolidatzd Gas Company 


vans, drip, line, crane trucks, and 
for towing heavy duty construction 
trailers. (See Figs. 6-7-8-9.) 


Vacuum from the engine mani- 
fold is utilized in one truck for 
pumping drips. (See Fig. 10.) It is 


also used with a small vacuum tank 
to clear rust stoppages, and again 
for priming on centrifugal pumps. 
Our trench digging equipment con 
sists of: 
One model 25 Bay City 
volving ditcher. 


full re- 


TERRITORY SERVED BY 
BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


SCALE 
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One model 95 Cleveland 


Digger (See lig. 1] ). 


Baby 


For Backfilling we have: 


One Cleveland backfiller Tamper 
(Dragline type). 

Two model 20 McCormick 
ing tractors (on wheels) 
Baker snow plows. 

\lso by bolting a blade on the 
bucket, the Bay City is used for 
pull in backfilling. 


Deer- 
with 


This construction equipment is 
manned by operators in the Trans- 
portation Division. Nearly all the 


other equipment is operated by 
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drivers reporting to their respective 
departments. 

As a matter of general interest, an 
emergency Mobilization Plan for the 
Distribution Dept. is shown in Fig. 
bz. 

Garage, Service and Mainten- 
ance Set-up is shown in Fig. 13. 


Preventive Maintenance 


Our first preventive maintenance 
system was started in December 1932 
and its value was shown so that 
there has never been any question 
about our retaining it, although, of 
course many changes have been 
made in the details since that time. 
It was planned to make the system 
as simple as possible, avoiding the 
use of lengthy reports. 

Gasoline oil, water, and tires are 
checked nightly when the vehicles 
come in. Responsibility for these 
items, as well as washing and wiping, 
is definitely assigned. 

Tires at our Jamaica Plain garage 
have always been assigned to two 
garage men, one taking the even ve- 
hicle numbers and the other the odd. 
It has always been their responsi 
bility to see that inflations are correct, 
valve caps on, and to report any con 
dition needing attention. We have 
since assigned a mechanic who will 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FLEET BY DEPARTMENTS 








Figure 2 
Pass. 40. 1%2T. Larger Com- 

Departments Cars Trucks Trucks Trucks pressors Misc. Totals 
Comtral Bireet ow csc saees 11 2 12 4 9 38 
Chas. Electric .........+. 5 2 bs 1 oe ia 8 
Customer’s Ser. ..... 50 48 2 4 + ai 104 
RG, xd as ne bw kos ee 1 fe af és ‘a 1 
OS Ene: ee 2 2 
Gen. Distribution .... 5 5 
Gen. Mfg. Const. ..... 2 2 
General Sales .......... 1 oe 1 
Home Service ..... 1 1 2 
ee ee 1 1 
OES oo Sn 5-4. Fe eutieace'o 1 re 1 
Sales Display ........... = 1 “a a es 1 
TYOMGDOFTATION: ... 0060s 7 2 5 3 5 5°) 31 
a ee recrs 5 2 4 2 3 16 

OS rer re 92 57 23 14 17 10 213 





concentrate on tires, checking on the 
entire fleet for inflations, valve caps, 
matched duals, damaged wheels, or 
rims, misalignment, wobble, cuts, 
bruises, nails and glass. He will also 
see that worn casings are removed 
and correct any thing that might 
shorten the life of our most import- 
ant item—tires. 

\ very important link in the Pre- 
ventive Maintenance chain is the 
drivers report. 

Each garage is provided with a log 
sheet (See Fig. 14) on which are 





Figure 3. Half-ton Panel Truck. Figure 5. Ton and a half Street Division, 
12 ft. body. 


listed the vehicles normally kept 
there. 

When a driver takes a vehicle out 
he signs the sheet and notes the time. 
When he returns he notes time, mile- 
age, and the condition of the vehicle. 
Defects reported on the log sheet are 
remedied by the mechanics on duty 
at night. 

Next come our standard Preven- 
tive Maintenance Inspections 
which will only be described briefly 
because of the detail involved. 

First is a Monthly Light Inspec- 
tion, performed when the vehicle 
is being greased. This is a quick in- 
spection covering the safety items 
and battery, cooling, oiling and fuel 
systems, with particular attention to 
leaks, damaged brake fluid lines, and 
springs. 

Inspection S was designed to 
take care of the vehicles garaged at 
the homes of executives and superin- 
tendents and kept there for emer- 
gency use only. This is a monthly 
inspection and is performed at the 
garage where the car is normally 
serviced. It covers gasoline, oil, 
water, tires, battery, starting, wind- 
shield wiper, horn, lights, clutch, 
brakes, and a check to determine if 
car is due for any other Inspection. 
These cars are also checked weekly 
by the men to whom “they are as- 
signed, in their own garages to see 
that there are no flats, no apparent 
leaks, that the motor starts O.K. and 
lights, horn and wiper operate satis- 
factorily. 

Inspection A is our principal in- 
spection, and is performed only at 
our Jamaica Plain Repair Shep ap- 
proximately four times a year. This 
is a very thorough check up of the 
vehicle, including road test, chassis, 
safety items, body, motor, and wheel 
alignment. The necessary adjust- 
ments, repairs or replacements are 
made at this time or before the order 
is closed. 









Some of the shop equipment used 
in this inspection includes: 

Wheel alignment gages 

Test lamp for starting circuits 

Volt and amp meter for testing 
generators and voltage regula- 
tors. 

Oscillograph for testing and ad- 
justing distributors and ignition 
points. 

Spark plug tester. 

Exhaust gas analyzer and Vacuum 
Gage for adjusting carburetors. 

Inspection B is a modified In 
spection A and is performed at our 
Waltham and Quincy garages in- 
stead of Inspection A twice a year. 
This was started in June 1941 to 
reduce the mileage and expense of 
sending vehicles to Jamaica Plain. 
Certain items in the Inspection A 
are omitted because the shop equip- 
ment is not available outside our 
Jamaica Plain shop. 

Inspection C is for air compress 
ors, including engine or power take 
off, as the case may be. This is a 
thorough inspection comparable with 
our Inspection A, and is performed 
at Jamaica Plain 4 times a year. 

Valves, Rings, and Rebores are 
not scheduled on a time or mileage 
basis, but when the need for them is 
shown by our regular scheduled in- 
spections and our gas and oil records. 

The forms used to record shop 
work are: 

Repair Order (See Fig. 15) 
Inspection Report (See Fig. 16) 
Repair Summary (See Fig. 17) 
Repair Record (See Fig. 18) 


Conservation of Parts 


It is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to obtain replacement parts, so 
we must do our utmost to rebuild or 
repair and make the old part do. 

We have been using gas and elec- 
tric welding equipment for years in 
building up and hard facing worn 
parts on our digging equipment. 
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Figure 10, Vacuum Operated Drip Truck. 





Figure 4. Ton and a half Street Division, 12 ft. body. Figs. 6, 7, 8. 160 


cu, ft. combination. 





















































































































































Figure 9. Crane Truck 


















Figure 11 





Cleveland Digger. 
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EMERGENCY PROCEDURE FOR 


EFFECTIVE 4:30 RM. TO BAM. 


GAS COMPANY DISTRIBUTION 


MOBILIZATION OF MEN AND EQUIPMENT 


ALSO SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS ANO HOLIDAYS. 


DEPARTMENT 
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Such parts as buckets, bucket teeth, 
sprockets, rooters and digging rim 
segment teeth have been successfully 
rebuilt and hard-faced. 

Worn power take off, and drive 
shafts, and a few crank shafts have 
been rebuilt to original size by spray- 
ing metal. Chrome plating of pneu- 
matic tools has been successful. The 
point has now been reached where 
smaller parts such as water pump 
shafts, king pins, shackle bolts, pis 
tons, and many others may be done in 
the same way. 

For an excellent treatise on this 
phase of maintenance see article by 
W. J. Cummings in February 1942 
issue of “Fleet Owner.” Mr. Cum- 
mings is chief of the Maintenance 
section in the Office of 
Transportation. 

At this time I would like to call 
your attention to the effort being 
made by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to educate all truck owners 
and drivers in proper preventive 
maintenance. 

In a booklet “America’s Trucks 
Keep ’Em Rolling” suggested inspec- 
tion schedules are presented and in- 
structions given both owners and 
drivers, which, if followed, should 
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Figure 13. Garage and Maintenance set-up. 


help materially to keep equipment in 
LOK 1d condition. 

The Society Automotive En- 
sineers has several committees work- 
ing to provide the necessary data on 
ways and means of maintaining 
equipment. 


ot 


Storage of Vehicles 


For detailed information on how 
to treat vehicles under various con- 
ditions of storage I recommend most 
highly the article in July-August 
issue of “American Gas Association 
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Monthly” by Jean Ray. Mr. Ray is 
chairman of the Motor Vehicle Com 
mittee A.G.A. and Vice-President in 
charge of Transportation and Main 
tenance Committee in the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
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Gas and Oil Handling 


Most of this work is done between 
4 p.m. and midnight after the ve- 
hicles are parked. 


The amounts disbursed are posted 


DRIVERS’ DAILY LOG SHEET 
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daily opposite each vehicle. At the 
end of the month they are totaled and 
extended. 

Mileages are reported on the log 
sheet daily by drivers. At the end of 
the month the readings are posted to 
our permanent “Gas and Oil Record” 
and the month’s mileage recorded. 
(See Fig. 19). These records are 
grouped in the file by make and type 
summaries and totals can _ be 
made up monthly. The Accounting 
Department posts the quantities of 
gas and oil and returns the file to 
Transportation Division Office. This 
form provides for the life record of 
mileage, gas and oil of each unit as 
well as any group of units, and read- 
ily allows comparisons between pres 
ent and previous months or years. 


SO 


Driver Training 


Education and training of drivers 
is essential in order to effect any real 
economies. 

Intelligent, well trained, coopera- 
tive drivers can more to save 
equipment and obtain the most out 
of it than any other factor with which 
we have to deal. 


do 


The starting point is of course in 
the selection of new drivers. Much 
has been said and written about this. 
Briefly, all new drivers should: 

1. Pass a physical examination. 

2. Have a State operator’s license. 

3. Pass a company driver’s test, 

including knowledge of and ob- 
servance of motor vehicle law, 
safety rules, intelligence, me- 
chanical knowledge, and driv- 
ing skill. 

4. Undergo a periodic physical ex- 

amination and driver’s test. 

All drivers new and old should be 
given a company driver’s manual in 
which are the company rules for safe 
and efficient driving. 

Insurance company and Auto man- 
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Figure 17. Repairs Summary is 11” x 82”. 
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ufacturer’s safe driving booklets are 
helpful and present important in- 
structions in an attractive way. 

Posters, bulletins, and notices are 
used to emphasize certain aspects of 
good driving and to criticize bad driv- 
ing habits. 

Safety meetings provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems with drivers and supervisors. 

Interdepartmental contests in acci- 
dent reduction foster a spirit of ri- 
valry which can be used to advan 
tage. State and national contests in 
safe driving help to keep before the 
drivers’ minds the importance of 
careful, efficient driving and provide 
an opportunity of rewarding them 
with safe driving buttons. 

Some drivers are not impressed 
with the importance of careful driv- 


' 
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ing until they are shown how it 
affects them in driving their personal 
cars. One striking way of doing 
this is to use the gasoline mileage 
bottle test with the driver accelerat- 
ing in various ways. This gives him 
a quick realistic view of what hap- 
pens when he “steps on it” and how 
by reasonable use of the throttle he 
may save gasoline. 

The following data are taken from 
Chrysler’s ““How to Get More Miles 
per gallon from your Automobile” 


(Fig. 20, 21, 22, 23). 


Drivers’ Responsibilities for 
Tires 
1. See that inflation is o.k. before 


leaving garage. 


ODE. PE. GRouP 
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2. See that there is a valve cap on 
each valve. 
3. Start smoothly and slowly, take 
curves slowly. 
4. Drive at an 
rate. 
5. Stop smoothly and gradually. 
6. Avoid hitting holes in_ road, 
rocks, curbs, glass and any ob- 
ject that would damage the tire. 
Use care not to scrape sidewalls 
of tires against curb when park- 
ing. 
8. Do not overload, 
centered in truck. 
9. Be alert to notice hard steering 
or unusual swaying of vehicle 
as you drive, because it may 
mean a soft tire. 
10. Do not drive on an under in- 
flated tire or it will be ruined. 
11. If you have to change a tire on 
the road be sure to make up all 
the wheel nuts evenly. When you 
return to the garage report the 
change so that the punctured 
tube may be repaired. 
12. Plan your driving to eliminate 
unnecessary miles. 
The accompanying _ illustrations 
were taken from Chevrolet Service 
Topics: (Figs. 24, 25, 26, 27.) 
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H. Power 


Speed 

M.P.H. Used 
80 48 
60 20 
40 6 
20 0.8 


Figure 20. Table illustrates the 
amount of horsepower used in over- 
coming the wind resistance at various 
car speeds. Averaged for several 
popular makes of cars. 





Constant Loss in 
Speed M.P.H. Distance 

20 
30 
40 a 
50 23% 
60 33 
70 43.8 
80 57.5 
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Figures 18 and 19. Repair Record and Gas and Oil Record are on light 
cardboard. 8” x 10” printed both sides. Forms are Postindex Patent. 


Figure 21. Based om 30 MPH = 
100%, shows the relative distances 
a gallon of fuel will take you at va- 
rious constant speeds. It illustrates 
the great waste of excessive speed. 
Averaged for several popular makes 
of automobiles. 








Low gear uses up Gasoline, 130% 
faster than high at 20 M.P.H. 

Second uses up Gasoline 50% 
faster than high at 30 M.P.H. 


Fig. 22—Above facts show why 
speeding up in low or second—or 
staying in these gears too long—re- 
duces the miles per gal. average 
















Car A.—Constant speed 25 M.P.H. 
100% 

Car B.—Average speed 24.4 M.P.H.— 
Accelerate 15 to 30—coast in gear 
to 15—repeat cycle...... 34% loss 

Car C.—Average speed 25.7 M.P.H. 
Accelerate 15 to 30—brake down to 
15, repeat cycle.......54.. 57% 108s 

Car D.—Average speed 22 M.P.H — 4< 

celerate through gears to 38 M.P.H. 

—shift at 15 and 25—brake down to 

stop—repeat cycle 71% loss 





Fig. 23. Above table shows the 
effects of various types of driving 
on fuel economy. It is based on road 
tests by automotive engineers and is 


an average of results obtained in 
several popular makes of cars. 
Mileage Reduction 
The following memorandum was 
issued by T. F. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Distribution on 
March 30, 1942: 


Distribution Department 


“In an effort to reduce transpor- 
tation mileage, thereby reducing 
gasoline consumption and conserving 
tires, the following measures have 
been taken. 

1. A meeting was held with the su- 

perintendents of the divisions. 
At this meeting it was pointed 
out that all uses of company cars 
for other than company business 
must be eliminated. 

2. Closer Supervision of the dis- 
patching of work and men in the 
Street and Customer’s Service 
Divisions. 

3. Dispatching of orders at noon by 
telephone to the men in the dis- 
trict rather than having them re- 
port to the stations. 
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Figure 28, 
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Figures 24, 25, 26 and 27. 


EFFECT OF DRIVER ON TREAD WEAR 
PASSENGER CARS 


PERCENT OF TIRE TREAD LIFE 
$$ 3 8 8 8 
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20 
10 
oe 
CAREFUL AVERAGE FasT 
DRIVER 
4. Elimination of calls on closed 


orders until definite arrangements 
have been made with the custo- 
mer by telephone. 

5. Instructions given to the Premise 
Record Clerks to secure complete 
information on all orders and to 
advise the customer to have some- 
one on the premises at the time 
the service man will arrive. 

6. Arrangements made in coopera- 

tion with the Sales Department 

for weekly schedule deliveries 
and pick-ups. 


FLEET GASOLINE | _ 


(INCLUDES misc.uNITS) 
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Figure 29, 
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. Carrying of a small stock of pipe 


and fittings (under $50.) on our 
street trucks and compressors. 


. Maintain a supply of street stock 


at the Brackett St. Station, ap 
proximately $800.00. 


. Transportation of street gangs 


only where local transportation is 
not available. This applies only 
at the beginning and close of 
working days. 


. Discontinue the use of car for 


messenger work between Mc 
Bride St. and 100 Arlington St 
Local transportation to be used 

. Discontinue the garaging of six 
customer’s service cars at the 
employees’ homes. 

. There are 12 cars assigned to 
division heads, assistants, and 
district foremen that are garaged 
at their homes where they are 
available for emergency calls. If 
an equal number of cars could be 
put out of service these cars 
could be used for the daily 
operations and the cars garaged 
at home could be left there for 
emergency use. 

These plans were carried out and 


later the use of the passenger cars 
by Collection and 
Department and 
partment was discontinued. 


Meter Reading 
Investigation De 


Figure 30. 


The results of this 


action are shown in 
Fig. 28 which gives a 
comparison of 1941 


and 1942 fleet mileage 
by months. Fig. 29 
compares gasoline 
consumption. 

Fig. 30 shows a 
comparison between 
the year 1932 and 
1941 

This improvement 
has been made pos- 
sible by the whole 
hearted cooperation 
of all department and 
division heads, all 
foremen, dispatchers, 
drivers, mechanics, 
garagemen, and others 
whose duties brought 
them in contact with 
our transportation 
equipment 














CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


AMBLER, PA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 
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Presented at a meeting of The New 
England Gas Association Operating Divs- 
ston, Boston, Mass., October 7, 1942. 
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The Informal Fuel Committee 


of the 


New England Gas Companies 


A Cooperative Regional Group Set Up and Actively Functioning in the 


Interest of Our War Effort to Protect Gas Service, which is Officially 


T HAS LONG been recognized 

that New England, with its many 

highly industrialized communities, 
is connected with other parts of the 
country by rail transportation sys- 
tems which operate through gateways 
of somewhat restricted capacity. 
Water transportation has been largely 
depended on in the past, particularly 
for handling bulk commodities such 
as fuel and oil, both of which are 
essential to gas company operation. 
Prior to the war, nearly three-quar 
ters of the coal and almost all of the 
oil was brought to New England by 
water. 

The war brought about an abrupt 
curtailment of water transportation. 
The shift to rail, truck and pipe-line 
presented grave problems of fuel 
supply to the entire East, and particu 
larly to New England. In spite of 
the magnificent job done by _ the 
railroads, these problems are still far 
from solved. 

Recognizing at an early date that 
the sinking and requisitioning of 
tankers must inevitably lead to a 
shortage of oil for gas making in 
New England, Charles G. Young, 
as President of The New England 
Gas Association, called a_ special 
meeting of water gas operators in 
Boston on February 27th, 1942. Cur- 
rent oil and other fuel supply prob- 
lems were discussed at length and it 
was decided to set up an informal 
committee to function independently 
of the Association and with repre- 
sentatives in each New England 
state. 

It was indicated that it would be 
desirable for the Committee to in- 
terest itself in all phases of the fuel 
question, although the foregoing 
meeting was called primarily to con- 
sider the pressing question of gas oil 
supplies. Thus the main objectives 
were to be: 

“(1) To take necessary steps to ob- 
tain adequate supplies of fuels of a 


proper quality to insure uninter- 





Recognized as Vital to Civilian Morale and to Industrial Production 


rupted service for the customers of 
New England gas companies. 

(2) To point out to appropriate 
sources the harmful effects of any 
further increase in fuel 
whatever nature. 

(3) To cooperate with interested 
agencies to build up gas company 
fuel supplies during the approaching 
summer months.” 

Accordingly the “Informal Fuel 
Committee of the New England Gas 
Companies” was formed with the 
above objectives and with the follow 
ing personnel : 


costs of 


Chairman: Hall M. Henry, 
Negea Service Corporation, 719 


Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Connecticut—*Paul R. Buchan- 
an, Vice Pres., The Hartford Gas 
Co., Hartford, Conn. W. T. Jebb, 
Manager, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Massachusetts—* Frank S. Clif- 
ford, Vice Pres., Springfield Gas 
Light Co., 89 Broad Street, Boston. 
P. J. Rempe, Vice Pres., Stone and 
Webster Service Corp., 49 Federal 
Street Boston. 

D. S. Reynolds, Vice Pres., Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., 100 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston. 

R. E. Shillady, General Purchas- 
ing Agent, New England Power 
Service Company, 441 Stuart 
Street, Boston. 

Charles G. Young, Manager, 
Springfheld Gas Light Company 
(Treasurer of Committee). 

Maine—*G. Warren Stiles, Vice 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Portland Gas 
Light Co., Portland. 

New Hampshire—*E. L. 
Treas. & Mer., 
Co., Manchester. 

Rhode Island—*]. A. Weiser, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr., The Newport 
Gas Light Co., Newport. 

Vermont—*A. A. Cree, Pres., 
Twin State Gas & Elec. Co., Rut- 
land. 


Hall, 


Manchester Gas 





The first work of the Committee 
was the preparation of a compre- 
hensive questionnaire to show the 
fuel and oil requirements of each 
plant by months, available storage fa- 
cilities, unloading facilities, etc. The 
fact that a return was received from 
every gas company in New England 
indicates the interest taken and the 
cooperation given. 

Contact was made with the various 
national, regional and state govern- 
mental bodies and committees deal- 
ing with fuel problems in New Eng- 
land—especially oil problems. The 
results of the questionnaire were 
made available to them; and the es- 
sential role of the gas industry in the 
war effort as well as problems of gas 
production and of fuel and oil trans- 
portation were freely discussed. This 
was helpful to all concerned, espe- 
cially as many of the representatives 
contacted did not have a complete 
prture of all of the essential techni- 
cal factors involved. 

At an important meeting of the 
Committee on April 22nd, attended 
by 50 persons, the Chairman re- 
ported that “the fuel situation involv- 
ing both coal and oil is critical,” that 
not only might quantities be inade- 
quate but quality might be poor, that 
non-essential use of gas and other 
fuels might have to be curtailed, and 
that the needs and essential place of 
the gas industry appeared to be 
fairly well recognized. He then pre- 
sented the following program of sug- 
gested future activities for the Com- 
mittee : 

(A) Set up a program to bring 
about a more efficient use of gas. 
In view of the seriousness of the fuel 
situation, the gas industry should 
make every effort to eliminate the 
waste of gas. A program on con- 
sumer education in the economical 
use of gas could be undertaken; 
heating customers could be en- 


couraged to install storm windows 
* State Chairmen 
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and insulation, all customers urged to 
keep appliances properly adjusted, 
etc. 


(B) A suitable Manufactured Gas 
Limitation Order should be con- 
sidered. 

A limitation order along the lines of 
the order for Natural and Mixed 
Natural and Manufactured Gas may 
be necessary from a fuel conservation 
angle. Further, with a possible short- 
age of coal and oil for customers 
who use these fuels for heating and 
the great possibility that gas custom- 
ers may make use of their gas 
equipment to make up for any defi- 
ciency in their heating, thereby creat 
ing an unusual demand on gas plants 
already loaded or nearing an over- 
loaded condition, it would seem the 
gas industry is vitally interested in 
some form of a limitation order. 


(C)Technical Facts on the follow- 
ing should be prepared. 


(1) Effect of reducing B.t.u. 
standards on quantities of coal, 
coke and oil, and effect on plant 
and distribution capacities. 


(2) The relative quantities of 
fuels needed by the New Eng- 
land gas companies under the 
following conditions: 
Light Gas Oil and Coke 
Heavy Oil and Coke 


(3)Oil Storage Facilities 
Factual data should be prepared 
on number of months’ storage of 
oil possible under following con- 
ditions: 

Use of Light Oil for gas mak- 


ing 
Use of Heavy Oil for gas mak- 
ing 


(4) We should set forth the rela- 
tive quantities of fuels required 
to produce gas for different heat- 
ing operations, say, for instance, 
home heating vs. the quantity of 
oil or coal needed for heating the 
same size of home. Such in- 
formation will prove valuable in 
the event orders for switching 
from gas to other fuels are pro- 
posed. Each company will have 
to prepare its own comparisons, 
due to the different types of 
fuels used and equipment in use 
by gas companies. 


(5) The effect on gas making ca- 
pacities when fuels other than 
those now in use are substituted. 
(a) Coal for Coke. 
(b) High Sulphur oil for low 
Sulphur. 


(6) The effect of a change in 
gravity of gas on use by the cus- 
tomer and on distribution capaci- 
ties. 
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(D) Should the New England Gas 
companies set up at this time a 
workable program for pooling of 
oil, coal and coke stipplies? 

All of these points were thoroughly 
discussed, the program was unani- 
mously adopted and five sub-commit- 
tees were appointed by the Chairman 
to carry out its various important 
parts. 

The work of these sub-committees 
to date has been as follows: 


1. Program for the Conservation 
of Gas. 

(Chairman—E. G. Twohey, Vice 
Pres. and Manager, Northampton 
Gas Light Company) A report made 
by this Sub-committee is published 
herewith. 

Thereafter, the firm of Wortman, 
Barton and Goold of New York, in 
coopeiation with Messrs. Rutherford, 
Henry, Young and Wright, incorpo- 
rated the general ideas of this Sub- 
committee in a series of advertise- 
ments and direct mail pieces for the 
use of the New England Gas and 
Electric Association group of com- 
panies and the Springfield Gas Light 
Company. Before the entire series 
was completed it was learned through 
the American Gas Association that 
the War Production Board was de- 
sirous of having the gas utility com- 
panies undertake a gas conservation 
program, irrespective of their ability 
to handle their probable loads. ‘This 
series of advertisements and direct 
mail pieces was then presented to the 
War Production Board to see if it 
represented the type of program it 
had in mind. The series was critically 
examined by the War Production 
Board and approved with minor re- 
visions. The whole project has 
since been taken over by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association for general 
transmission to the industry nation- 
ally. 

2. Prepare a Suitable Manufac- 
tured Gas Limitation Order. 

(Chairman—E. H. Eacker, Vice 
President, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company ) 

A suggested form of order was 
prepared by this Sub-committee after 
extended consideration. This was 
submitted to the American Gas As- 
sociation, approved by its Executive 
Board and sent out to the industry. 
Thereafter, it was presented to the 
War Production Board. 


Members of the Informal Fuel 
Committee sat in with other A.G.A. 
representatives on discussions of a 
suitable Manufactured Gas Limita- 
tion Order with W.P.B. representa- 
tives. 









3. Presentation of Technical 


Facts. 

(Chairman—W. C. Slade, Gas En- 
gineer, New England Power Serv- 
ice Co.) 

This Sub-committee has _ been 
studying (a) the possible advantage 
of reducing gas heating value stand- 
ards, (b) use of oils with higher sul- 
phur content, (c) use of light gas oil 
in place of heavy oil, and (d) substi- 
tution of coal for coke as water gas 
generator fuel. 


Its work thus far indicates that in 
most situations there would be little 
if any advantage or saving in materi- 
als by reducing the heating value of 
the gas. 


4. Set Forth Relative Quantities 
of Fuels Required for Various 
Heating Operations. 

(Chairman—Edwin H. Hall, 
Treasurer and Manager, Man- 
chester Gas Co.) 

A comprehensive report made by 
this sub-committee is published 
herewith. 


It indicates clearly thai it would be 
to the interest of the war effort as 
weli as of the consumers if gas were 
used in each company's territory 10 
the extent of its full capacity, stand- 
by fuels being employed to bring 
about, as nearly as practicable, a 100 
per cent load factor on the gas com- 
pany system. 


5. Pooling Storage Facilities. 


(Chairman—Charles G. Young, 
Manager, Springfield Gas Light Co.) 


The efforts of this important Sub- 
committee have been directed toward 
the securing by December Ist of a 
four months’ stock of gas oil in the 
tanks of New England gas com- 
panies to carry them over the winter 
period of high demand for gas and 
possibly of impaired transportation. 


Plans have been worked out for the 
pooling of gas company oil storage 
facilities, and contacts have been 
made with various governmental au- 
thorities to impress om them the vital 
importance of uninterrupted gas sup- 
ply to the war effort. There is recent 
evidence that this is beginning to be 
appreciated more widely than was 
earlier the case. 


W.P.B. now is considering the de- 
sirability of authorizing New Eng- 
land gas companies to use light gas 
oil rather than heavy oil for water 
gas enrichment. The effects of such 
a change are now being studied by 
the Informal Fuel Committee so that 
W.P.B. will have available these data 
before issuing a directive on this sub- 
ject. 


rer rN 





The Committee also now has be- 
fore W.P.B. the question of oil ra- 
tioning as it relates to the gas com- 
panies. There are a number of im- 
portant angles for consideration in 
connection with such a_ procedure 
as it is now proposed. 

With respect to the future, the ac- 
tivities of the Informal Fuel Commit 
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tee of the New England Gas Com- 
panies will be adapted to the changes 
which take place in its special field of 
war activity. Thus far it has been 
a leader in this field which is so es- 
sential to the general war effort. Its 
work should gain rather than de- 
crease in importance as the war pro 
gram becomes more comprehensive. 


Conservation of Gas Through 
Consumer Education 


Report of Sub-Committee of the Informal Fuel Committee 
of the New England Gas Companies 


By 


E. G. Twohey, Chairman 


T A MEETING held in Boston 
April 22, 1942, sponsored by 

the Informal Fuel Committee 

of the New England gas companies, 
and attended by Managers represent- 
ing approximately 80% of the meters, 
the following resolution was passed: 

“RESOLVED that it be recom- 
mended to all New England gas com- 
panies that they individually under- 
take a campaign of consumer educa- 
tion designed to bring about conser- 
vation in the use of gas.” 

The sub-committee assigned to 
submit suggestions on this subject 
urges the immediate inauguration of 
a gas conservation campaign by all 
gas companies for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Asa contribution of the gas in- 
dustry towards the national war ef- 
fort, through the conservation of vi- 
tal fuels used in the manufacture of 
gas. 

It has been estimated roughly that, 
for every 1200 cu. ft. per year (or 
100 cu. ft. per month) reduction in 
the domestic use of gas bv all cus- 
tomers in New England, the trans- 
portation of approximately 800 car- 
loads per vear of solid and liquid 
fuels into New England is saved. 

2. As an aid to our customers in 
meeting increased costs of living. 

3. Incidentally it presents an op- 
portunity for every gas company to 
create customer good-will. For in- 
stance, anv industry todav which 
urges a reduction in the use of its 
products in order to further the na- 
tional war effort should meet an un- 
derstanding and a receptive public 
opinion. 


Assurance Regarding Normal 
Customer Needs 


All educational material directed at 
customers should stress the fact 
(where such is the case) that no 
shortage of gas manufacturing facili- 
ties is involved in this conservation 
program. Customers will want to 
know that manufacturing facilities 
are adequate to meet their normal 
needs. (Where this assurance cannot 
be given then a company will apply 
under a Manufacturing Gas Limita- 
tion Order, when issued, for what- 
ever action it will need to meet pres- 
ent users normal demands.) The 
purpose of conserving gas should be 
clearly stated as being to conserve 
vital fuels needed for war purposes, 
and to help relieve the strain on 
transportation facilities used to con- 
vey these fuels into New England. 


Promotional Methods 


1. Newspaper advertisements. 
pamphlets, bill stuffers. radio, bill- 
boards, store posters, envelope im 
prints, messages on back of bills. etc. 

Attention is directed to the Home 
Volunteer Program recently issued 
by Servel, Incorporated, as an ex- 
ample of the tvpe of promotion rec- 
ommended. 

2. Home service departments 
stress conservation of gas in cooking 
schools and in house - to - house con- 
tacts. 

3. Industrial and commercial cus- 
tomers could be contacted individu- 
ally by company sales and service 
representatives. 
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Suggested Methods of 
Saving Gas 


The committee submits herewith 
a partial list of methods by which 
the average householder may elimi- 
nate waste and obtain more economi- 
cal use of gas. Your own advertis- 
ing and home service departments 
can undoubtedly add substantially to 
this list. 


Cooking— 
Top Stove Cookery 


Turn burners as low as possible 
after boiling point has been reached. 

Cook more one-dish meals, 

Cook two vegetables in the same 
kettle. 

Use small quantities of water to 
cook vegetables ; use less gas and save 
vital vitamins and minerals. 

Do not cook vegetables too long. 

Use proper size and tvpe of cook- 
ine vessel—do not let flame extend 
over the sides and top of vessels. 

Re sure burners are kept clean. 


Oven Cookery 


Cook more oven meals. 

Fill oven to capacity—use all avail- 
ible space. When several articles are 
baked at once, stagger the tins so 
that oven heat may circulate freely. 
This speeds baking time and reduces 
the consumption of gas. 

De more baking at one time—once 
oven is heated up, try to do entire 
day’s baking, rather than heat oven 
up several times per day. 

Use the oven heat control. 

Shut off oven at least five minutes 
before cooking time has elapsed. 

Oven peeking is wasteful of fuel 
and is unnecessary with a modern 
gas range. 


Broiling 


It is cheaper. as well as healthier, 
to broil rather than fry foods. 

Whole meals of meat, pre-cooked 
vegetables and fruit may be broiled 
together to save fuel. 

The broiler makes a large amount 
of superior toast in a short time and 
with less use of gas. 


Refrigeration 


Do not overcrowd the refrigerator. 

Place the food on the shelves so 
that there is room for air to circu- 
late around them. 

Do not waste space or refrigera- 
tion by keeping foods in the refrig- 
erator that do not need to be kept 
cold to preserve them, such as pickles, 
jelly or vegetable shortening. 

Put food in as small containers as 
possible. 

Cool cooked foods thoroughly be- 
fore placing in refrigerator. 
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Remember to reset the 
ature control to normal 
have done quick freezing. 

Remove such waste, as badly 
wilted leaves and carrot tops before 
placing vegetables in vegetable crisp- 
er or airtight bags. 

Return ice cube trays to freezing 
compartment immediately after re- 
moving ice cubes (refilling the empty 
trays with water at once). 

Do not leave refrigerator 
open. 

Do not have refrigerator placed 
too close to radiator, or other heat 
source—allow 6 inches head space. 


temper 
after you 


Water Heating 


With non-automatic heaters, do 
not heat more water than is required. 

Insulation on water tanks will save 
gas. 

Do not let hot water run. 

Repair leaky faucets. 

Insulate hot water pipes. 

Place water heater at closest loca- 
tion to the maximum use, which is in 
most cases the kitchen. 


Heating 


Carry lower temperature in house. 

Install home insulation. 

Install storm windows and doors. 

Close radiators and rooms not be- 
ing used. 

Turn thermostat down at night. 

Check location of thermostat. 

Close bedroom doors at night s 
that the whole house will not cool off 


) 


Appliance Servicing 


One of the fundamental require 
ments for the efficient use of gas ap- 
pliances is, of course, 
adjustment. 

Many companies have sales super- 
visors, servicemen, home service 
workers and other valuable em- 
ployees whose regular work has been 
modified by War conditions. 

It is suggested that these employees 
might be given training in the adjust- 
ment of appliances (using the New 
England Gas Association appliance 
servicing manual) and sent out to 
contact all customers and perform the 
simpler appliance adjustments. More 
of the customer good-will mentioned 
above would result. 

Since these people could operate on 
foot, a reduction in regular 
calls and a consequent 
trucks, tires and gasoline 
result. 

Appliance surveys could be 
bined with these voluntary. service 
visits, thus accumulating valuable 
market information jn preparation 
for the time when active merchandis 
ing is resumed, 
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“Ten Point Check” for Ranges 


We reproduce herewith as a sug- 
gestion a ten point checkup 
for gas ranges, W hich is now in use 
in one company in New England: 

1. Top Burners, Grids, ete. 
Clean burners, venturis, 
manifolds, ere. 

Oven Burners—Racks 
Clean oven burners, 
racks, guides, etc. 
Broiler. 

Clean and regulate broiler burn- 
ct. 

Oven Heat Control. 

Check oven heat control at high 


sery ice 


grids, 


Pans, 
adjust 


Maximum inlet pressure 40 
from atmosphere ,to 5 pc 
screwed; 2’ to 12” flanged 
all needs of pressure control. 
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and low temperature, check by- 
pass. 

Pilots. Clean pilot tips, 
and covers. 

Outside of Range. 

Clean and polish. 

Door Springs and Catches. 
Adjust tension on springs and 
adjust catches. 

Burner Cocks. 

Remove and clean burner 
caps and orifices. 

Flue Passages. 

Clean all accessible flue passages. 
New Parts. 

Recommend where needed. 


tubes 


cocks, 


oil, water, steam.— Waite, for. ‘more specie ‘data, : 


m# CHAPLIN - FULTON MFG.CO. 


38 PENN AVE. 


{CPs 


“PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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N ORDER to determine the rela- 

tive ton miles of transportation 

involved in substituting some 
other fuel for gas the attached data 
and study was compiled, the pur- 
pose being to see wherein it would be 
possible and feasible to recommend 
substituting some other fuel for gas 
thereby relieving the fuel transporta- 
tion burden. The figures used were 
obtained from United States Govern- 
ment sources where available and 
where not from recognized authori- 
ties. 

In a consideration of the fuel prob- 
lem there were three factors an- 
alyzed. 

A. Transportation involving fuel 

equivalent and ton miles. 

B. Fuel storage facilities. 

C. Physical limitations of fuel 

using equipment. 

The conclusions can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


A. Transportation: 


(1) Taking the New England gas 
industry as a unit together with the 
over-all uses of gas there would be 
no saving in transportation by substi- 
tuting either oil or coal for gas 

(2) Taking individual heating op- 
erations there would be some in- 
stances where a saving in transporta- 
tion would result from changing 
from gas to coal. 

(3) Again taking individual heat- 
ing operations there would be some 
instances where a saving in transpor- 
tation would result from changing 
from coal or oil equipment to gas. 


B. Fuel Storage Facilities: 

(1) A study of oil* storage facili- 
ties of the New England gas com- 
panies indicates they can store 4 to 6 
months winter use of oil. 

* Light Gas Oil, Residuum, and 
Bunker “C” oils, used for gas en- 
richment purposes, is here referred 
to. 

(2) The coal and coke storage is 
practically unlimited. 
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C. Physical Limitation of 

Equipment: 

(1) There are certain physical 
limitations which might retard if not 
altogether prohibit changing from 
gas to some other fuel. 

(2) There are very few physical 
limitations in converting from coal 
or oil to gas. 

(3) There are limitations on ob- 
taining equipment to convert or sub- 
stitute fuels which applies to all fuels 


alike. 
Basic Data 


Relative Equivalents for Coal, 
Oil and Gas 


1. For Househeating. 
1 M.C.F. Gas = 5 Gal. (No. 2 
or 3) Oil 66.6 lbs. Coal. 
Authority—M.I.T. Professor who 
is also an officer of the American 
Heating and Ventilating Society 
(name withheld by request). 
For Kitchen Heating. 
1 M.C.F. Gas = 6 Gal. (No. 1) 
Oil = 68.0 Ibs. Coal. 
Authority—Same as No. 1. 
3. For Domestic Cooking. 
1 M.C.F. Gas 4.89 Gal. (No. 
1) Oil = 271.8 Ibs. Coal. 
Authority—United States Housing 
Authorities, Bulletin No. 19 . 


iS) 
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Relative Fuel Equivalents For Individual Heating Purposes 
and Relative Ton Mile Haulage Requirements 


4. For Water Heating. 
1 M.C.F. Gas = 6 Gal. (No. 2 or 


3) Oil 97.4 Ibs. Coal.* 

Authority—M.1.T. tests by Pro- 
fessor G. B. Wilkes. 

(*Coal boiler used for heating with 
Indirect Water Heater. ) 

(Where coal is used in a pot stove 
this figure is 150 Ibs. equal to 1 
M.C.F.) 

5. Commercial Cooking. 
1 M.C.F. Gas 10 Gal. (No. 2 
or 3) Oil = 100 Ibs. Coal. 

Authority — Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation. 











COAL GAS 

148 lbs. Coal 148.0 
.82 Gal. Tar at 9.9 lbs. —8.1 x 
Net after Tar credit 139.9 
Lbs. Coke and Breeze salable 82.1 
Net after Coke credit 
Boiler Fuel Ibs. per M.C.F. for 

auxiliaries 4.5 

62.3 


Assumed 56% coke yield based on coal 
used. 


Assumed 14% breeze yield based on coal 
used. 


Assumed 11 Gal. Tar per ton of coal 
used. 


x Tar has been deducted since the tar 
thus produced is used for Fuel or road 
material that would 
transportation facilities 


otherwise require 


530 B.T.U. per Cubic Foot of Gas 


Average weight No. 1 Oil 
Average weight No. 2 or 3 Oil 
Average weight Bunker C Oil 


Average domestic 

Average househeating 
Average kitchen heating 
Average Auto. Water Heating 
Average Tank Water Heating 
Average Refrigeration 
Miscellaneous Heating 
Commercial Cooking 
Commercial General 
Industrial (Heat Treating) 
Industrial (Drying, Melting, etc.) 


customer use 
customer use 
customer use 
customer use 
customer use 
customer use 


customer use 
customer use 
customer use 
customer use 


6.93 lbs. per gallon 
7.35 Ibs. per gallon 
7.9 lbs. per gallon 


14.4 M.C.F. per year 
200.0 M.C.F. per year 
60.0 M.C.F. per year 
36.0 M.C.F. per year 
12.0 M.C.F. per year 
22.0 M.C.F. per year 
customer use 1.6 M.C.F. per year 
270.0 M.C.F. per year 
46.0 M.C.F. per year 
1310.0 M.C.F. per year 
1080.0 M.C.F. per year 
















Domestic Cooking 
House Heating 
Kitchen Heating 
auto. Water Heating 


Tank Water Heating 


ae i oe 


Refrigeration 
Miscellaneous 
(Mostly Heating) 
Commercial Cooking 
Commercial General 
Industrial (Heat 
Treating) 
Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


nO 





COMPARISON OF AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER USES - GAS, OIL, AND COAL 
FUEL REQUIREMENTS NEEDED TO PERFORM CERTAIN SPECIFIC TYPES OF HEATING OPERATIONS TFANSLATED IX TONS 
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GaS CUSTOMUBRS OIL coaL 
MADE FROM HEAVY OIL MADS FROM LIGHT OIL COFE OVEN CUSTOMERS _CUSTOMERS 
Tons Tons Total Tons Tons Total T-ns Tons Tons 
Oil Coal or Coke Tons Oi] __ Coal or Coke Tons Coal Oil Coal 
21565 21505 - 3070 -1189 22505 - 69 «4486 - 2439 2.4000 
2.174 2.0900 4. 2640 £36520 3. 4500 5.1320 6.2300 3.65750 6.6777 
-6522 ~6270 1.2792 4956 1.0440 1.5396 1.8690 1.2974 2.0400 
+5913 3762 7675 2973 6264 9237 1.1214 - 7484 1.7530 (Hot water from heating plant) 
2.7000 (Hot water from pot stove) 
1304 01254 » 2558 0992 +2088 23079 3738 22495 -5843 (Hot water from heating plant) 
-9000 (Hot water from pot stove) 
2391 22299 - 4690 21217 23828 25045 -6853 » 4158 done 
20174 -0167 OF 20140 -0278 -O41E -o49s 20294 20530 
2.9363 8215 5.7578 2.2302 4.6980 6.92¢2 3.43.05 9.9225 13.5000 
25003 ~4807 ©9610 +3300 - 8004 1-4204 1.4529 1.0143 2.2400 
14.2463 13.6895 27.9358 10.8206 22.7940 33.6146 40.8065 25.8855 44,5400 
11.7450 11.2860 23.0310 8.9208 18.7920 27. 7128 33.6420 23.6540 36.7200 





























































Based on the assumption that all 
approximately 900 miles, and all 


of 2,000 miles. 


coal comes from West Virginia or a distance of 
oil comes from Texas or an approximate distance 


Domestic 313.00 67 3 37.80 112. 77 360.53 201.87 487.80 i 080.00 
House Heating + 348.00 940.50 52 50 3 304.00 1 506.00 4870.00 2 803.50 7 350.00 3 004.97 
Kitchen Ht¢. 1 304.40 282.15 1 585.45 91.20 469.80 1 461.00 41.05 2 594.80 922.00 
auto. Water . 
Heating 782.60 169.29 951 594.60 281 75.48 504.63 1 496.80 738.85 (dot 
1 225.00 (Hot 
Tank Water 
Heater 260.50 56.43 317.23 195.20 93.°¢ 292.16 168.21 499.00 262.94 (Hot 
405.00 (Hot 
Refrigeration 478.20 103.46 81.66 353.40 172. 2¢ 5356 308.39 531.60 None 
Miscellaneous 34.80 7.52 42,32 26.00 12.51 40.51 22.41 55.80 24.12 
Commercial 
Cooking 5 872.60 k 269.67 7 142.27 4 460,40 2 269.10 6 729.50 3 734.73 19 845.00 6 075.00 
Commercial 
Genoral 1 000.60 26.32 1 215.92 750.90 360.1 1 120.38 644.8 2 028.60 1 208.00 
Industiral (Heat 
Treating) 28 492,60 6 160.28 34 652.8 21 641,20 10 257.30 31 596.50 18 362.9 57 771.90 20 043.90 
Industrial 
Miscellaneous 23 490.00 5 078.70 28 506.70 17 341.60 8 456.40 26 298.00 15 138.90 47 328.00 16 524.00 
Based on the assumption that all coal comos from Pennsylvania or a distance of 
epproximately 450 miles and all oil comes from Texas a distance of approximately 
2,000 niles. 
COMPARISON OF TON MILES OF AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER USES ~ GAS, OIL, AND COAL 
TON MILE HAULAGE REQUIRED TO PERFORM CERTAIN SPECIFIC TYPES OF HEATING OPERATIONS 
GaS CUSTOMERS OIL COAL 
MADE FROM HeAVY OIL MADE FROM LIGHT OIL COKS OVEN CUSTOMERS. CUSTOMERS 
fon Miles Ton Miles Total Ton Ton Miles Ton Miles Total Ton Ton Ton Ton 
oil Coal Miles Oil Coal Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Domestic 313.00 135.36 44s, 36 237.80 225.46 463.26 403. 74 487.80 2 160.00 
House Heating 4% 348.00 1 881.00 6 229.00 3 304.00 3132.00 6 436.00 5607.00 7 350.00 6 009.94 
Kitchen Heating 1 304.40 564.30 1 868.70 991.20 939.60 1930.80 1 682.10 2 594.80 1 836.00 
Sato. Water Htg. 782.60 338.58 1 121.18 594.60 “563.76 1158.36 1009.26 1 496.80 1 pi7-70 
: 2,430.00 
Tank Water Htg. 260.80 112.86 373.66 198.20 187.92 386.12 336.42 499.00 525.88 
610.00 
Refrigeration 478.20 206.92 685.12 363.40 344.52 707.92 616. 78 831.60 None 
Miscellaneous 4,80 15.04 49.84 28.00 25.02 53.02 44,82 58.80 kg, 
Commercial 
Cooking 5 872.60 2 539.35 8 411.95 4% 460.40 4 536,20 € 995.60 7 569.45 19 545.00 12 150.00 
Commercial 
General 1 000.60 432,63 1 433.23 760.00 720.36 1480.36 1 289.61 2 928.60 2 016.00 
Industrial 
Beating 28 492.60 12 320.55 40 813.15 21 642.20 20 514.60 42 155.80 36 725.85 57 771.00 40 086.00 
Industrial : 
Miscellaneous 23 490.00 10 157.40 33 647.40 17 841.60 16 912.80 34% 754.40 30 277.80 47 328.00 33 o4s.00 


water from heating plant) 
water from pot stove) 


water from heating plant) 
water from pot stove) 


(Hot water from heating plast) 
(Hot water from pot stove) 
(Hot water from heating plmt) 
(Hot water from pot stove) 
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USED IN DELIVERING RELaTIVS ate. TITISS OF FUELS NEEDZED 

TO PERFOR CERTAIN SPSCIFIC ES OF HEATING OFF RATIONS 
Tquivalent Fucl Required per Year 
Use GaAs Oil Coal 

Domestic Cooking 14.4 MCF. 70.4 Gal. 2.4 tons 
Househeatinz 200 MeC.Fe 1000 Gal. 6.7 tons 
Kitchen Heatin: 60 NeCeF. 360 Gal. 2.04 tons(1) 
Automatic Witer Heating 36 McGsF 216 Gril. 1.75 tons 
Tank Water Heater 12 eo 72 Gol. 258 tons 
Refrigerator 22 CF 120 Gal, *None 
Kisc. =~ Mostly Heating 1 2 Gal. 20536 tons 
Commercial Cooking 0 2700 Gal. 13.5 tons 
Coanercial General 46 276 «Gal. 2.24 tons 
Industrial (Heat Treating) 0 ee 7860 Gnrl. #044 .54 tons 
Industrinl (Miscellancous) 50 6430 Gal. 36.72 tons 
(1) The gas companies have found by experience this fi-ure to be 2.40 

Impossible to convert to conl. 
*¢@ Inpracticable to convert to oil or coal. 
STATISTICAL DaTA 
Total Gas Used 
Classification No. Users Unit Cons./Yr. per Yoar 
Cooking Custoners 1 256 629 x 14,4 18 095 500 iF 
House Hentinz (Eaclus. 

Water Htg.and Cookinz) 26 555 x 200 5 311 000 MCF 
Kitchen Heating (Exclus. 

Water Htg.and Cooking) 6 150 x 60 369 000 LCF 
Auto.Water Heater Users &6 000 x 36 3 096 000 KNCF 
Tank Heater Users 330 000 x 12 3 960 000 NCP 
Refri-erators 75 000 x 22 1 050 000 MCF 
Miscellaneous Heatinz 131 400 x 1.6 210 260 MCF 
Commercial Cooking 13 536 x 270 3 666 250 MCF 
Commercial General 47 553 x 46 2 199 750 MCF 
Industrial (Heat Treating) 6 116 x 1 310 8 065 753 MCF 
Industrial (Melting, 

Drying, etc.) 673 x 1 080 733 250 

(y) 14 665 003 HCF _14 665 003 MCF 
Grand Total 47 356 763 MCF 
(y) his is the total M.C.F. ficure shown for 1941 Industrial and Commercial 
Usaze by Anerican Gas .issociation. In order to break dorn this fimre 
into the four district classifications used, three of the larger connanies, 
representing 35% of the total Massachusetts sendout, rere usede 





APPROXIMATE MILEAGE TO. DELIVER FUELS T TO 
NEW ENGLAND 


Estimated coal or coke (to make gas) mileage 


Estimated oil (to make gas) mileage 
Estimated customer coal mileage 
Estimated customer No. 1 Oil mileage 


Estimated customer No. 2 or 3 Oil mileage 





FUEL REQUIREMENTS TO MAKE 1 M. C. F. OF GAS 


WATER GAS MADE 


4.23 Gal. at 7.9 lbs. per gallon 
*Less 1.18 Gal. Tar at 9.9 lbs. per gallon 


Net 3.05 Gal. or 
Plus 16.4 lbs. Coke (or Anthracite) 


Boiler Fuel lbs. per M.C.F. for auxiliaries 


Total lbs. required to make 1 M.C.F. Gas 





* Assumed 28% Tar yield based on oil us. 
The above figures are the weighted aver 
States using heavy oil only. 


450 Miles (Penn. to N.E.) 
2000 Miles (Texas to N.E.) 
450 Miles (Penn. to N.E.) 
2000 Miles (Texas to N.E.) 
2000 Miles ee to N.E.) 
WITH HEAVY OIL 
33.42 lbs. 
—11.68 Ibs. x 
21.74 lbs. 
16.40 Ibs. 
4.50 Ibs. 
42.64 Ibs. 
d per M.C.F 
ages for companies in the New England 


WATER GAS MADE WITH LIGHT OIL 


2.83 Gal. at 7.2 lbs. per gallon 
**Less .42 Gal. Tar at 9.2 lbs. per gallon 


Net 2.55 Gal. or 
Plus 30.3 lbs. Coke (or Anthracite) 


Boiler Fuel Ibs. per M.C.F. to make steam for auxiliaries 


Total lbs. required to make 1 M.C.F. Gas 





** Assumed 15% Tar yield based on oil us 
The se are weighted figures for compantes 





20.38 lbs. 


—3.86 lbs. x 


16.52 Ibs. 
30.30 lbs. 
4.50 lbs. 


51.32 Ibs. 


sed per M.C.F. 
in New England using Light Gas Oil only. 


Physical Limitations 
On Changing From Gas 


Domestic Cooking 

1. The larger percentage of gas 
cooking is done on gas designed 
ranges which cannot be converted to 
the use of other fuels. To substitute 
some other fuel for gas would re- 
quire a new range. 

2. If it were desirable to convert 
combination ranges from one fuel to 
another, they would also require 
either grates for coal or burners for 
oil, 


House Heating 


1. A great many gas house heat- 
ing jobs are equipped with gas de- 
signed equipment which is not con- 
vertible to other fuels. 

ms uarge percentage of the 
homes where a gas conversion burner 
has been installed the grates have 
been thrown away and are, therefore, 
not available to restore the use of 
coal. In most of these homes, also, 
the coal bin has been torn down and 
the basement decorated into a play- 
room, 


Kitchen Heating Equipment 


1. The same physical limitations 
are present in trying to convert gas 
kitchen heating equipment from one 
fuel to another that is present in 
house heating and domestic cooking. 


Refrigeration 

An Electrolux Gas Refrigerator is 
impossible to convert to coal and due 
to lack of certain parts would not be 
practical to convert to oil. 
Automatic Water Heating 

1. Transferring water heating 
equipment from one fuel to another 
in all cases involves the purchase of 


new equipment of one type or an- 
other. 


Commercial Cooking 


1. The transfer of commercial 
cooking equipment to oil or coal in all 
cases requires the purchase of new 
equipment. 

2. In a hotel, restaurant, or insti- 
tution, the amount of cooking done 
on the range or stove represents only 
between 30 or 40 per cent of the total 
cooking done. The rest is done on 
coffee urns, steam tables, fryers, 
broilers, short-order stoves, etc. Asa 
result, when a gas range is replaced 
by an oil or coal range there is a 
tendency towards doubling up on the 
amount of fuel used because these 
other operations cannot be done on 
the oil or coal stove which must oper- 
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OIL STORAGE HANDLING FACILITIES 





ate as long as the restaurant is open. 
Therefore, there is a lot of wasted 
heat and this is the reason why you 
have such a wide differential in the 


In Use or Can be Used at Little or no Expense 





























Totat oie Heavy O41) Light O11 equivalent constant used; namely 10 
Connecticut 7 320 4a5 4 205 355 3115 130 gallons of oil or 100 pounds of coal 
for 1 M.C.F. There are many in- 
Meine 270 000 175 000 93 000 stances where the customer replaced 
Massachusctts 11 196 950 7 105 750 4 091 200 the gas range in a restaurant with a 
coal or oil range and actually in- 
Bow Hampshi ro 674 000 0 674 000 creased the gas consumption and bill. 
Rhode Island 2 610 000 1 150 000 1 460 000 Therefore, there wouldn't be any 
saving even if they did replace their 
Vermont 566 700 0 566 700 ranges with oil or coal in a restaurant 
Total 22 638 135 12 636 105 10 002 030 illmecsai ein 
_ _— pad Industrial Load 
1. The industrial load has not 
Can be Made available but Requires Major Expense been considered in these calculations 
otal Oil Heavy O11 Light O11 due to the fact that it consists almost 
wholly of heat treating. Gas for 
Connecticut 417 500 380 000 37 500 these operations is not alone selected 
Seite 2 600 000 2 600 000 ie from an economic fuel angle. It is 
usually selected because certain at- 
Macsnchusctts 17 055 900 849 000 16 206 000 mospheric conditions and temper- 
Now Hampshire 49 000 25 000 24 000 ature control are needed within the 
furnace to turn out the quality of 
Rhode Island 200 090 200 000 - product needed. In these heat treat- 
i , eis ‘ ing operations, the fuel cannot be 
2 060 - 32_00 
— 2 - changed without destroying the qual- 
Total 20 353 500 4 054 000 16 299 500 ity of the finished product. 








COMPARISON OF TON MILES HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS UF ALL MEW ENGLAND GAS CUSTOMERS CEANG=D TO OIL OR COAL 





Gas CUSTOMERS 




















33 1) * of 16 2/3% of 50R of 
Total Ton Miles Total Top Miles Total Ten Miles Composite Usage 
Made Fron Made Fron Made Gas Custoners 011 Customers Coal Custosiers 
Reavy O41} tigi. pil Coal or Coke Zor. Hiules Ton Hzivs Ton Miles 
Domestic Cook 159 476 692 73 414 497 126 837 sks 359 729 037 613 083 626 1 357 159 320 
Sues aes 46 812 039 21 558 808 37 223 4n 105 589 318 195 179 250 79 796 845 
Kitchen Heating 3 252 427 1 497 525 2 508 728 UT 258 680 15 958 020 5 645 700 
automatic Water Heater 27 287 513 12 562 860 2 699 O90 61 549 463 125 72'+ 600 67 841 100 (1) 
Tank Water Heater 34% 895 300 16 068 800 27 754 650 78 718 750 1€4 670 000 86 768 550 (2) 
Refrigeration 14 541 375 6 695 750 11 56% 437 32 201 562 62 370 000 32 801 562° 
Miscellancous 1 867 19% 887 170 1 472 337 & 226 701 7 726 320 3 169 368 
Commercial Cooking 32 347 Te7 15 260 O74 25 M3 422 73 321 223 269 653 300 62 547 100 
Comercial General 19 291 347 8 878 920 15 332 816 43 503 055 96 476 156 47 936 464 
Industrial Heat Treating 70 661 32 up 204 5 153 Sah 159 314 689 353 327 436 122 582 988 
Industrial Miscellaneous 6 eS) 2 974% 330 5 139 659 14 330 093 32 38 2 11 169 796 
Total 416 663 324 192 309 016 331 MOO 284 g4o 392 626 1 939 507 S82 1 896 41s 793 
* This figure is the same as that of the Composite Usage of Gas Customers although gas refrigerators cannot be converted to coal, in 
order to derive at a total figure for coal customers, ttis figure was used in the coal column. 
Based on the assumption that all coal comes from Pennsylvania or e distance of approxinately 450 miles, and all ofl comes from Texas 
@ distance of approxinately 2,000 miles. 
(a) and (2) ..ce0- These figures are used when hot water is obtained from an indirect conversion heater connected to a central heating plant. If a 


pot stove were utilised in place-of above hook-up, figure (1) would become 104,490,000 ton miles and (2) would become 133,650,000 
ton siles, 


COMPARISON OF TON MILES OF AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER USES - GAS, OIL, AMD COAL 
TON MILE HAULAGE REQUIRED Ni PERFOR CERTAIN SPECIFIO TYPES OF HEATING OPERATIONS 





GAS CUSTOMERS 














of 16 2/3% of of ms 
Total Ton Mile Total Tor Mile Total Ton Mile Composite Usage . 
Made Fron Made From Made Froa Gas Customers 011 Customers Coal Customers 
Heavy Oil Light 012 Coal or Coke Ton Mile Ton Mile Ton Mile 
Domestic Cooking 187 511 755 97 02% 598 253 675 696 538 212 052 613 083 626 2 14 318 640 
House Heating 55 137 032 28 48h 663 Th 46 gu2 158 068 636 195 179 250 159 593 690 
Kitchen Heating 3 830 835 1 979 O70 5 O17 457 0 S27 362 15 956 020 11 291 400 
automatic Water Heating 2 140 493 16 603 160 43 396 180 2 141 833 L2c 606 135 682 200 (1) 
Tank Water Heating 1 102 600 21 236 600 55 509 117 848 500 1s 000 173 537 100 (2) 
Refrigeration 17 127 750 & 849 000 23 128 875 49 105 625 2 30 000 49 105 625° 
Miscellaneous 2 20 iks 1 161 138 2 944 67% 6 315 960 7 726 320 6 338 736 
Commercial Cooking 38 100 4g2 20 378 830 51 426 chs 109 906 165 269 653 & 165 094 200 
Commercial Guneral 22 720 527 11 733 530 30 665 636 65 119 993 96 476 158 95 876 928 
Industrial Heat Treating 83 20% hog 42 970 812 112 307 649 238 4s2 869 353 327 436 245 165.676 
Industrial Miscellaneous 1.625 528 3 931 373 10 279 318 2 326 219 32 339 s12 22 339 592 
Total 490 701 570 254 353 O74 662 600 570 1 407 855 219 1 939 507 882 3 TTS 34% 087 


(2) ana (2) 





* This figure is the same as that of the Composite Usage of gas customers. Although gas refrigerators cannot be converted to 
coal, in order to derive at a total figure for coal customers, this figure was used inthe coal column. 


Based on the assumption that all coal comes from West Virginia or a distanco of approximately 900 miles, and all ofl comes 
from Texas or an approxinate distance of 2,000 niles. 


These figures are used when hot water is obtained from an indirect conversion heater connected to a central beating plant. 


If a Pot Stove were utilized in place of above hook-up, figure (1) would become 208,980,000 nile ton and (&) would becone 
267,300,000 nile ton, 
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War Production Board 


Restrictions on Cooking Equipment 


Non-electric cooking equipment 
used in restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, 
etc., was put under strict production 
and distribution control Oct. Ist by 
the War Production Board. 

3eginning October 1, manufactur- 
ing of some types of equipment must 
cut their use of iron and steel by 75 
percent, based on 1941 production, 
for both new equipment and repair 
parts. 

The provision does not apply to 
orders for the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and the Defense Plant 
Corporation. 

Production of other specified 
types of such equipment is com- 
pletely prohibited. 

Sales of cooking equipment—both 
new and ‘used—to restaurants, cafe- 
terias, cafes, and similar establish- 
ments is prohibited except with 
specific authorization of the Direc- 
tor General for Operations. It was 
pointed out that authorizations will 
be granted only in the most essential 
cases. The authorization must be 
applied for on Form PD-638 A. De- 
liveries to specified government 


agencies are this 


provision. 


not covered by 

The order (L-182) restricts use of 
iron and steel in such items as bakers, 
broilers, fryers, griddles, grills, hot 
plates, ovens (except built-in types), 
ranges, roasters, steamers, toasters, 
urns and warmers. Only equipment 
operated by coal, wood, oil, gas, or 
other non-electric fuel is covered. 
Household cooking appliances are 
not affected. 

Production and delivery of elec- 
trically-operated cooking equipment 
has been restricted by previous WPB 
orders. 

Production of the following prod- 
ucts is stopped entirely as being non- 
essential : barbecue machines, chicken 
singers, chop suey ranges, cruller 
fryers, cup warmers, dish warmers, 
egg boilers, nut blancher ovens, nut 
fryers, nut roasters, oyster stoves, 
peanut roasters, plate warmers, po- 
tato chip fryers, roll warmers, 
rotisseries, sausage warmers, waffle 
irons and warming ovens. Repair 
and replacement parts can continue 
to be made for these, however. 


Production and Distribution Gas Cylinders 


Control over production and dis- 
tribution of gas cylinders was or- 
dered Sept. 30th by the War Produc- 
tion Board with issuance of General 
Preference Order M-233. 

Gas cylinders are steel containers 
or steel drums used primarily for 
shipment of various types of gases 
charged at high or low pressure. The 
order provides that between now and 
January 1, 1943, production and de- 
livery of the cylinders and cylinder 
forgings will be subject to such di- 
rections as may be issued by the Di- 
rector General for Operations. 

After January 1, production and 


Part 1075—Construction 


Supplementary Conservation Order 
L-41-b, issued October 2nd, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

1075.3 Supplementary Conserva- 
tion Order No. L-41-b. (a) Conser- 
vation Order L-41, as amended, shall 
not apply to construction begun prior 
to January 1, 1943, which is neces- 


delivery of the cylinders will be per- 
mitted only as specifically directed 
by WPB. If necessary, in granting 
authorizations, WPB_ will ignore 
ratings assigned to particular con- 
tracts or purchase orders in order to 
meet the requirements of the war 
program. 

Producers are also required to sub- 
mit on the 25th of each month, be- 
ginning October 25th, production 
and delivery schedules for the third 
following calendar month, on Form 
PD-662. 

Gas cylinders are now used almost 
entirely by the armed forces. 


sary to the conversion or substitution 
of heating equipment to permit the 
use of fuel other than oil, electricity, 
natural gas, manufactured gas, or 
mixed natural and manufactured gas. 

(b) Conservation Order L-41, as 
amended, shall not apply to construc- 
tion begun prior to January 1, 1943, 
which is necessary to the installation 
or application in buildings, structures 


4 


or projects of the following materials 
and equipment: Insulation materials, 
air cell pipe coverings, weather-strip- 
ping, storm windows and doors; 
Provided, however, That no rubber, 
cork, or metal (other than fasten- 
ings), shall be used in such installa- 
tion or application. 


Production Curb Lifted on 
Gas Unit Heaters 


Restrictions on production of gas 
unit heaters, adaptable for econom- 
ical heating of war plants, were re- 
moved Sept. 20th by the War Pro- 
duction Board by amendment (No. 
1) to General Limitation Order L- 
173. 

Unit gas heaters use less critical 
materials than other types in relation 
to their heating capacity and are par- 
ticularly effective in heating large 
floors or sheds. In view of other 
WPB orders affecting distribution 
and operation of the heaters, it is not 
expected that this action will make 
heaters available to anyone but the 
armed forces and war plants. 


Office of Defense 


Transportation 


Fleets of Trucks and Buses 


Rules for filing of applications for 
Certificates of War Necessity for 
fleets of trucks and buses were issued 
Oct. 13th by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Operators of more than two com- 
mercial motor vehicles must obtain 
fleet Certificates for all vehicles, 
while operators of one or two ve- 
hicles require a single unit Certificate 
for each vehicle, 

Certificates of War Necessity are 
required under General Order ODT 
No. 21. Other truck conservation or- 
ders, including General Order ODT 
No. 17, governing operations of con- 
tract and private carriers remain in 
full force and effect. 

Text of the rules governing the fil- 
ing of fleet applications follows: 

Motor carriers of property subject 
to General Order ODT No. 17 who 
maintain more than one operating 
unit must apply for Certificates of 
War Necessity by operating units. 
Information concerning the opera- 
tions of any one vehicle must not ap- 
pear on more than one application. 

An operating unit of a motor car- 
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rier consists of those motor truck op 
erations performed wholly within a 
local area (i.e., within any munici- 
pality or urban community and a 
zone extending twenty-five (25) air 
miles from the boundaries thereof, or 
between contiguous municipalities or 
urban communities), together with 
motor truck operations serving a 
point or points beyond the local area 
from a home or base terminal or ter 
minals located within such local area, 
as well as operations performed out 
side such local area by trucks which 
are operated, maintained, serviced 





Noz 


and routed under immediate super- 


vision, direction and control exer- 
cised in such local area 

Any operator of trucks not subject 
to General Order ODT No. 17 may 
file a single application for a Certifi- 
cate of War Necessity from the car- 
rier’s home office covering all vehicles 
operated or may file separate applica- 
tions by any units the carrier desires, 
provided information concerning the 
operations of any vehicle does not 
1ppear on more than one application. 
For example, if a carrier maintains 
more than one operating division, a 


% Throughout the country Connelly Iron Sponge is 


daily demonstrating its efficiency and economy in 
solving the purification problems of hundreds of 
leading gas companies. It can be depended upon for 
exceptionally long life and remarkable revivifying 
qualities, and its cost per 1000 feet of gas purification 
is unusually low. 


In these same plants Smyly HeS Testers provide a 
permanent test record of freedom from H2S. Com- 
plete test with prepared paper discs can be made in 
a minute’s time and the discs filed for future refer- 
ence. No muss — no fuss — no bother. 
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separate application may be filed for 
each such division, or if a carrier has 
trucks registered in more than one 
city or town, a separate application 
may be filed for vehicles registered at 
each such location. 

Each motor carrier of passengers 
must file a single application from 
his home office covering all vehicles 
operated. 

If an operator has not received 
sufficient application blanks to apply 
for Certificates of War Necessity in 
a manner described above, he should 
advise the Central Mailing Office, 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Post Office Box 2259, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, as to the type and number of 
application blanks required. On the 
other hand, if an operator has re- 
ceived more application blanks than 
needed, all application blanks which 
are not filled out must be returned to 
the same address, with a notation on 
each unused blank designating the se- 
rial number of the application or ap- 
plications containing the required in- 
formation, 


Long Distance Phone Put on 
Priority Basis 


All long-distance telephone calls, 
beginning Nov. 1, will be subject to 
cutting off by operators if they are 
not in the interest of the war and 
public safety, the Board of War 
Communications announced Oct. 9th. 
Operators will have the right to lis- 
ten in and clear the wires for calls 
of higher priority. 

The B. W. C. designated as au- 
thorized persons or agencies entitled 
to use toll priorities the President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet officers, 
members of Congress, Army, Navy, 
aircraft warning service, Federal, 
state and municipal government de- 
partments and agencies, embassies, 
legations, commissions of the United 
Nations, civilian defense organiza- 
tions, Red Cross, state and home 
guards, essential war industries, es- 
sential services such as communica- 
tions, transportation, pewer, water, 
fuel, press associations and news- 
papers, and health and sanitation 
services. 


Armed Forces Come First 


The order provides that when per- 
sons entitled to priority ratings place 
long-distance calls they should in- 
form the operator of the call’s pri- 
ority status. Should any one falsely 
attempt to obtain priority on a call, 
“appropriate governmental action” 
will be taken, and in addition the 
fraudulent party will lose his tele- 
phone facilities. 
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Priority will be given to calls con 
cerning: 

Arrangements for moving armed 
forces during combat operations. 

Extremely urgent orders to armed 
forces. 

Immediate dangers due to the pres 
ence of the enemy. 

Hurricane, flood, earthquake or 
other disasters affecting the war ef 
fort or public security. 

Priority will be given also to any 
other calls requiring immediate com- 
pletion for the national defense and 
security, the successful conduct of 
the war or to safeguard life and 
property. 


Office of War 


Information 


Order P-46 Amended 


he amount of scarce metals that 
public utilities may use for mainte 
nance and repair of transmission and 
distribution systems during the last 
quarter of 1942 is cut approximately 
40 per cent under Order P-46 as 
amended October 10th. A reduction 
of the same percentage has also been 
made in permissible inventories. 

The amendment brings the WPB 
Power Branch’s control of materials 
usage by utilities in line with pro 
gram determinations recently recom 
mended by the WPB Requirements 
Committee. 

Previously a utility could use as 
much scarce metal for maintenance, 
repair and for small construction 
jobs as it used during a correspond 
ing quarter in 1940. Under the 
amended order this amount is cut to 
a percentage of the base period, the 
reduction amounting to approximate- 
ly 40 per cent. 

The metals affected are chiefly cop 
per and steel, and the cut is possible 
largely because all non-essential util 
ity maintenance and construction has 
been halted. 

The amended order also requires, 
for the first time, that electric utili 
ties make at least 75 per cent of 
their wire, cable and bus bar pur- 
chases from the inventories of other 
utilities instead of from manufac- 
turers. Gas and water utilities must 
get at least 40 per cent of their pipe 
and other similar supplies from the 
inventories of other gas and water 
utilities. 

All ratings assigned by the order 
for materials required for mainte- 
nance and repair have been raised 
from A-2 to AAS, with a rating of 
AA-2 for emergency repairs. 

The amended order contains a spe- 
cific definition of what is meant by 
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the inventory of a utility, making it 
clear that it does not include mate- 
rial which a utility obtained under a 
project rating for the construction of 
a specific war project (such as a new 
transmission line). Of course, any 
material left after the completion of 
the war project goes into the inven 
tory of the utility and becomes sub 
to control under the order. 
The amended order also makes it 
clear, in line with the recent assign 
ment to the Bureau of Governmental 
Requirements of WPB of all public 
sanitation utilities, that although such 
utilities will remain under P-46 un 
til the Bureau of Governmental Re 
quirements gets out its own order, 
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they are to send all communications 
and applications to the Bureau in- 
stead of to the Power Branch. 

Previously there was confusion as 
to whether the Power Branch or the 
Bureau of Governmental Require- 
ments handled water and public sani- 
tation utilities. It was decided re- 
cently that the Power Branch would 
handle water problems and the Bu- 
reau of Governmental Requirements 
would handle public sanitation utili- 
ties. 

Supplementary Orders P-46-a and 
P-46-b have been reissued, without 
changing their meaning, to accord 
with the revised wording of the 
basic order. 


Office of Price Administration 


Free Services by Utilities 


\ broadcast, Sept. 21st, to all 
cities on teletype circuit—Attn. OPA 
head attorneys. 

Problems raised by the supplying 
of “Free Services” by utilities and 
others should be decided in accord 
ance with the following rules :— 

1. If no charge was made for the 
service in March 1942 and the public 
utility continues to supply the serv- 
ice to all persons purchasing gas or 
electricity no charge may be made 
for the service. It may be assumed 
that a portion of the utility rate was 
the price for the service or that the 
seller was being otherwise compen- 
sated through the purchase of the 
gas or electricity. Any charge for 
such service at the present time 


wou'd be an increase in price and 
theretore a violation of the applicable 
price regulation, which in most cases 
would be MPR 165 as amended. 
This does not involve the fixing of 
the rate for supplying the gas or 
electricity, but merely prevents an 
increase in the charge made for the 
so-called “Free Service.” This same 
rule applies where a private seller, 
who was supplying a free service in 
March 1942 in connection with the 
sale of a commodity, now attempts to 
institute a charge for continuing to 
supply the service to persons who 
purchased the commodity. This situ- 
ation would also involve an increase 
in the charge and would therefore be 
(Continued on page 54) 
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W. P.B. and Natural Gas 

(Continued from page 27) 
Competition for markets 1s only part 
of the picture. There is also the very 
active competition for supplies. We 
know both these must receive consid- 
eration even if we cannot let them 
stop any action needed for the war 
effort. We cannot mince words on 
this point. Some of the industry will 
be called upon to make sacrifices of 
advantages. 

The existence of this dual compe 
tition for markets and for supplies 
will make some sacrifices doubly 
hard. I have in mind a rather typical 
case. Company A through an ex 
pensive and what turned out to be a 
far-sighted leasing and development 
program has secured a surplus sup- 
ply of gas which was expected to give 
it a substantial leverage in order to 
get into Company B’s market. Be 
cause of war developments, Compan) 
B has had an unexpected increase in 
the amount of industry in its terri 
tory. Certainly we cannot allow Com 
pany A to duplicate Company B’s fa 
cilities by going to B’s market. Either 
B must surrender its market to A 
along with its distributing facilities, 
or A must surrender its producing 
facilities to B, or A must supply gas 
to B so that B can take care of its 
war load. The last of these is obvi- 
ously the least disruptive of the alter- 
native treatments. Probably the man- 
agement of both companies will feel 
a great sacrifice has been made by 
this solution even if the price for 
the gas is adjusted equitably. 

Another case which may become 
even more common. Company C and 
Company D are in adjoining territor- 
ies and have emergency inter-connec- 
tions. Both have built up what ordi 
narily would be considered to be cur 
tailable loads. However, a much 
larger proportion of Company C’s 
loads have been converted to war in 
dustry. The policy in the curtail 
ment orders of the War Production 
Board will require Company D to 
curtail all of its non-essential load 
and deliver released gas to Company 
C before any curtailment of Com 
pany C’s war loads can be made. In 
other words, the supplies of the two 
companies are to be pooled and cur- 
tailment met according to a com 
bined curtailment schedule. 

We have found cases like this 
where the prices of gas have been 
such that relatively cheap loads have 
not been curtailed while higher rate 
loads which were less essential have 
been sacrificed. The matter of the 
price of gas which has to be trans- 
ferred under a combined curtailment 
schedule or for any other purpose is 
not a responsibility of the War Pro- 
duction Board. We are not unmind- 
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ful of the fact that our requirements 
actually result in firming up sales 
that have been contracted for on a 
surplus basis under the existing rate 
and service classification schedules. 
However, we are not empowered to 
adjust the economic dislocations aris- 
ing out of protecting war industries. 
Our ability to handle this phase of 
the problems is limited to a selection 
of that alternative solution which de- 
mands the least sacrifice. The inves- 
tigation and study which that re- 
quires often is greater than that re- 
quired to determine what the solu- 
tions are. 

Mobilization always produces hard- 
ships on individuals. Sometimes 
these can be adjusted equitably and 
sometimes they cannot. I cannot help 
thinking of human beings that are in 
much the same position. John Doe, 
a bachelor, has to leave his business 
to his competitor who has a defer- 
ment because of dependencies. Dr. 
jones has to leave his practice to a 
doctor the Army won’t take. There 
are Doctor Joneses in every city and 
probably most villages throughout the 
United States who because of the 
obligation entailed in having the 
medical training must leave their 
practice and leave their families to 
struggle along on an Army salary 
Even these sacrifices seem minor 





compared to the supreme sacrifices 
that John Doe or Dr. Jones might 
have to make. 

The gas industry has an obligation 
by virtue of its possession of a large 
share of our most critical material, 
steel, which makes up their valuable 
transportation arteries. The obliga- 
tion that should override many other 
obligations is to mobilize this steel 
for the war. After hearing all of the 
shortages that exist in so much of 
the country, one cannot be starry- 
eyed and call upon the industry to 
spring forward and take on new ter- 
ritory even though that would be a 
more appealing role. By and large, 
the industry has already taken on 
many new loads and the serving of 
these adequately and the continua- 
tion of adequate service to the older 
customers is not going to be easy. 
What appears to be the thing of 
greatest value to the war is the will- 
ingness to cooperate and tfie inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness of you and 
your associates in the industry who 
are responsible for the operation of 
these facilities. The work that has 
been described by the speakers who 
have preceded me is ample evidence 
of this. 





Presented at the 24th Annual Meeting, 
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Institute of Gas Technology 
Opens 2nd Academic Year 


The Institute of Gas Technology, lo- 
cated at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has opened its second academic 
year with three new staff appointments 
and ten new fellows, Director Harold 
Vagtborg has announced. 

New appointments to the staff are Dr. 
F. W. Sullivan, Jr., technica’ director, and 
A. D. Singh and Orin D. Cunningham, re- 
search associates. 

Dr. Sullivan holds B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Michigan. 
He was director of chemical research for 
the Barrett Division, Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, before coming to the 
Gas institute. Dr. Sullivan’s coming to 
Chicago is a homecoming for him, as he 
was formerly director of research for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

Mr. Singh has been research assistant in 
chemical engineering at the University of 
Illinois for the past ten years. He has 
also served as technical adviser to Chi- 
cago’s Department of Smoke Inspection 
and Abatement. He holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Cunningham holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from Northwestern University 
and Montana, respectively. He was for- 
merly on the research staff of the Reilly 
Tar and Chemical Company in Indian- 
apolis. 

Three new appointments have also been 
made to the stenographic staff. They are 
Anna Rubaine, University of Illinois; 
Katherine E. Albro, Barnard College of 
Columbia University; and Betty Jane 
Larr, Western Michigan College. 

The new fellows and the institutions 
from which they were graduated are: 
Willard M. Dow, Colorado School of 
Mines; Roy C. Feber, Jr., University of 
Nebraska; Alan E. Florin, Lawrence Col- 
lege; W. Madden Gregory, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; William Johnston, University of 
Texas; Richard A. Nevill, Texas A. and 
I.; Thomas L. Pelican, Colorado College; 
Leonard E. Savory, University of Den 
ver; John W. Selph, Jr., Vanderbilt; and 
Erwin R. Strong, Jr., Texas A. and I. 

These.students were selected from more 
than one hundred fifty candidates. They 
are fresh from three months of summer 
employment in the gas industry. They 
spent the opening week at the Institute in 
becoming oriented to the institution and 
taking collect achievement tests designed 
to acquaint the faculty with each student’s 
capacities. 

New staff members and students were 
welcomed to the Gas Institute by Henry 
T. Heald, president of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, with which the Gas Institute 
is afhliated; Director Vagtborg; and R. B. 
Harper of the Gas Institute board of 















A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 


After receiving the first 50-year service pin ever awarded by Portland 
(Ore.) Gas & Coke Company, C. F. Adams reminisces with A, W. Lem- 


bach and E. E. Rosenau, veteran service men. 


Adams was president of 


the utility from 1892 to 1910, president of the board of directors from 
1910 to 1933 and is still a member of the board. He is also the oldest 
living ex-president of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, having held the 


office in 


1899. He is chairman of the board of directors of the First 


National Bank in Portland. 


trustees. Vice-President L. E. Grinter of 
Illinois Tech, and Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, 
scientific director of the Armour Research 
Foundation, third unit of the Technology 
Center being built around Illinois Tech, 
also participated in the welcome exercises. 

The Institute of Gas Technology, cre- 
ated by members of the gas industry for 
service to that industry, was founded in 
i941 to train gas chemists and engineers, 
to conduct research on fundamental as- 
pects and specific problems of the indus- 
try, to collect and disseminate appropri- 
ate scientific information and to encour- 
age research within the industry. 

It is the only school in America offer- 
ing a four-year program of specific train- 
ing in gas technology, leading to a Ph.D. 
degree, solely to appointed fellows. 

(sas Institute research, which is sepa- 
rate frcm but correlated with the educa- 
tional program, includes several new pro- 
jects, to be handled by the growing tech- 
nical staff. Increases in equipment are 
also being installed to increase the lab- 
oratory space by approximately fifty per 
cent. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Julian F. 
Smith, technical librarian, the Gas Insti- 
tute library has grown to nearly fifteen 
hundred volumes during the summer. 
Acquisitions include sets of such important 
periodicals as Chemical Abstracts, Jour- 
nal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
3rennstoffchemie and Berichte der deut- 
chen chemischen Gesellschaft. Technical 
dictionaries in about a dozen foreign lan- 
guages have also been added to the library. 





Minimizing Coal Storage Losses 


To assist commercial coal users in mini- 
mizing storage losses, the Division of 
Solid Fuels Utilization for War of the 
Bureau of Mines is organizing a group 
of experts to advise industries on best 
methods of stockpiling coal to avoid spon- 
taneous heating and degradation of the 
stored product, Dr. R. R. Sayers, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, announced recently. 

Industrial users of coal have established 
or are planning to accumulate larger re- 
serves to avoid possible transportation 
difficulties, Dr. Sayers informed Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and it is 
extremely important that damage to stock- 
piles be controlled so that war production 
will not be impaired. Coal-storage prob- 
lems have increased because larger 
amounts are being stored and many new 
consumers now are stockpiling coal for 
the the first time, the Director added. 

The Bureau of Mines is making a sur- 
vey of the action of coal in storage under 
various conditions in all parts of the 
United States. Experts who will assist in 
this survey include W. D. Langtry, H. C. 
Carroll, W. W. Anderson, G. E. Keller 
and R. W. Langtry, all of the Commercial 
Testing and Engineering Company, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
in the Midwest; and Douglas Henderson 
and C. T. Engvaldsen of the firm of 
Gould, Henderson and Brunhes, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York, in the East. 
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Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Announces Executive Changes 


Edward M. Borger, president of the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, has been 
granted a leave of absence to join the 
American Field Service, the board oi 
directors of the company announce. Mr 
Borger sails to join a unit of the Field 
Service abroad, with which he expects 
serve as an ambulance driver. 

The American Field Service, founded 
in France in 1914, has performed its reli 
activities in virtually all the theaters of 
action in the present war and is now oper 
ating with the American, British and Free 
French troops in the Middle East. 





Edward M. Borger 


John J. Jacob, Jr 


John J. Jacob, Jr., executive assistant 
to Mr. Borger, has been elected a vice 
president and manager of the company 
the board also announced. S. C. Preston 
vice president of the company since 1936 
continues in that office. 

Mr. Jacob joined Peoples Natural Gas 
in 1922 as a member of the civil engineer 
ing staff, and was later promoted to chief 
civil engineer. He was elected a director 
of the company in 1938 and became execu 
tive assistant to the president in 1939. 

J. French Robinson, former president 
of Peoples Natural Gas Company and 
now president of East Ohio Gas Compan 
Cleveland, was elected a director. 

Mr. Borger succeeded Mr. Robinson as 
president of Peoples Natural Gas Con 
pany in November, 1940. He began 1 
work for the company as a stenographer 
in 1918. On completing his law studies at 
Duquesne University he moved up int 
the legal department. In 1935, then aged 
34, he became general counsel for Peoples 
Natural Gas Company, Hope Natural Gas 
Company, New York State Natural Gas 
Corporation and affiliated companies. 


Noted Metallurgist to Direct 
Battelle’s Fundamental Research 
Activities 


Charles G. Maier, noted research metal 


lurgist for nearly twenty years associated 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has beer 
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named to the supervisory staff of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, one 
f the country’s largest industrial research 
foundations. According to Clyde E. Wil- 
liams, Battelle director, Mr. Maier will 
lirect and correlate an enlarged program 

fundamental research and will serve as 
advisor and consultant to the Institute’s 


war research for the government and 
ndustry 

Since its founding in 1929, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, through its program 


lamental research, has made many 
ontributions to basic science which to- 
lay are essential to the war effort. The 
enlarged program which Mr. Maier will 
nitiate is expected to result in new tech- 
ological knowledge to be utilized in the 
chemistry, fuels, ceramics, and 


FPC Authorizes Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. to 
Construct 17 Mile Pipe Line 


The Federal Power Commission on 
October 6th announced its issuance of a 
mited ertificate of convenience and 


necessity to the. Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, Kansas City, Missouri, for 
16-inch pipeline 


ne onstruction ol a 


about 17 miles long extending from a 
oint « the 22-inch main line of Pan- 
andle’s wholly-owned subsidiary, Michi- 
gan Gas Transmission Corporation, in 
Lucas County, Ohio, to the 16-inch line 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company in the 

iCil of Toledo, Ohio 
Construction of the new interconnection 
ll relieve the threatened shortage of 
natural gas in the Appalachian area first 


reported in a survey made by the Federal 
Power Commission for the War Produc- 
Estimates of 
the amount of gas to be delivered through 
the new line range as high as 10 billion 
ubic feet per year 


tion Board early this year. 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Offers Prizes for Photos 
Vailes Dove- Hermiston Corporation, 
Westfield, N. J., will award a total of 


$250 in War Bonds and Stamps for the 
best photos and descriptions of jobs in- 
volving the use of their products. 

ontest runs through November 
with two subject classifications, (1) Jobs 


on which their products have been in sat- 
isfactory service for a number of years, 
and (2) Reports and photos of recent jobs 
on which their products were used or are 
being used 

There are 11 prizes in each classifica- 
tion. First prize, $50 War Bond; Second, 
$25 War Bond; Third, $10 in War Stamps 
and eight prizes of $5 each in War Stamps. 
Complete details of the contest and en- 
y blank are now available. Final date 
for submitting entries is December Ist. 


Huge Gas Refrigerator Shipment 
for Texas Housing Project 


Government ordnance plant workers in 
shell factories and other munitions centers 
will enjoy more comfortable living quar- 
ters at the Irvington, Kelly and San Felipe 
Housing Project, Houston, Texas, since 
the government delivered 1225 new Servel 
Electrolux refrigerators to be installed in 
1225 apartments. 

Two freight trains were required to 
move in the huge shipment, cost of which 
amounted to $97,000 according to E. W. 
Blum, director of the Houston Housing 
authority. The refrigerators have been 
stored in temporary warehouses and 
freight cars, and are being moved 1n- 
to the apartments as rapidly as gas con- 
nections are made and decorations fin- 
ished. Six and eight cubic foot models 
a*e both involved, and are installed along 
with four-burner “Victory” gas ranges, 
small unit heaters and individual water 
heaters in the project apartments. 

The 100% gas installation is supposedly 
the largest such in the country’s history, 
according to Mr. Blum. The apartment 
buildings were constructed to solve seri- 
ous housing problems which found badly 
needed war plant workers living under 
bad conditions. 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson Selected 
to Receive Perkin Medal 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson has been selected 
to receive the Perkin Medal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry for 1943. This 
medal is awarded annually for outstand- 
ing work in applied chemistry and the 
medalist is selected by a Committee rep 
resenting the five chemical societies in 
the United States. 

Dr. Wilson was born in Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, and graduated from The 
College of Wooster, Ohio, in 1914. He 
then took two years of advanced work 
in chemical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He en- 
tered the government service at the out- 
break of the first World War, advancing 
in rank to Major in the Chemical Warfare 
Service in charge of research Laboratories 
working on gas mask absorbents and re 
lated problems. 

The medal will be presented on January 
8, 1943, at a meeting to be held at The 
Chemists’ Club, New York City. 


Home Insulation. for 
Fuel Conservation 


Responding to the popular demand for 
specific information on the insulation of 
dwellings as a fuel economy measure dur- 
ing the current emergency, the Bureau 
of Mines has compiled and published a 
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November, 


Min 
Conservation Of Fuel For 


circular on “Home Insulation With 
eral Products— 
War.” 

The 


showing the thermal conductivity of vari 


Bureau’s survey includes a table 
ous insulating materials and figures on the 


production of mineral. wool. and vermi 
home insulation 
\ copy of 


may 


culite for 
Information Circular 7220 
be obtained free of charge from thx 
Mines, Department aft the 


ington, D. ¢ 


> f 
Bureau o 


terior, Wasl 


Newcomb Becomes Vice Pres. 
of Servel, Ine. 


The election of Harry Newcomb, as a 
vice president of Servel, Inc , of Evar 
ville, Ind., has been announced by Lou 
Ruthenburg, president of the company 
Mr. Newcomb will continue as genera 


manager of Servel’s electric re{frigeratiot 


division, a post he has held since 1936. He 
Servel’s 


gas water heater division which was estab 


is also general manager of 


lished last joined the Serve 
1934 as 


company’s commercial refrigeration diy 


year. He 
organization in manager of thi 
sion 

Mr. Newcomb has 


manufacture 


been active in the 


and distribution of con 
mercial refrigerating machines designed 


for operation in meat markets, stores and 


commercial establishments of all kinds 
e has also been in charge of con 
He ha been in char f the 

pany’s electric air conditioning divisiot 


which has made great progress in recent 
Both of 
devoted almost entirely 


years. these divisions are now 
to the manufa 
ture of various war products largely r 
frigeration equipment for the army, navy, 
air forces and war plants 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Gas Industry Men Prominent was fabricated and welded inside of a 
Among Awardees in Lincoln cement tank which had become unfit for 


service due to leaks. This work was per- 
formed under difficulties due to the near- 


inaccessibility of 


Foundation Welding Study 
Gas industry men figure prominently in : the materials and geil 
he awards announced October 6th in the ‘ity of working after midnight until the 
$200.000 scientific following noon steel tank rested 
‘ gePis ata he } >f 

idy program sponsored by The the bottom ot 
lames F, Lincoln Arc Welding tank, The con- 


nationwide 2!4-year lhe new 


veldine str 6-inch I beams on 


upon 


Founda the original rectangular 


tion, Cleveland, Ohio struction plates were attached to angle 
In the gas industry. amounts of the irons in the corners and also elsewhere 
ef awards, the names, subjects and vertical tees. 


$100, Harry A. Erickson, consultant, 
mechanical engineer, Baltimore, Maryiand. 
Subject matter: Assembly of all of the 


awardees are as follows 
chief engineer, 
Des Moines Steel Company, 


$3,700, J. C. Jackson, 


Pittchureh. Pa. Subiect matter: A newls factual data pertaining to the design of a 
‘ tien) i « | “ 
leveloped welded container for the stor low-pressure piping system, substituting 
; rc ‘ flanged pi -on- 
age of liquefied gas which costs less than 4* welded and lange fr hase con 
2 ; 1 , st . screwer “1 ano nine 
ta of pre iousl a\ ailable types and ruction tor crewed ark anges pipe 
] iv be used to increase the annual joint construction, specified in the original 
olume delivered by the nation’s natural design : ! 
gas pipe lines by 25% at a saving of 414% There was a total of 408 awards going 
t ] I 58 participants representing ; -on- 
of present total pipe line operating costs o 458 participants representing every con 


Liquefied gas storage containers have been €iVable division of industry 


made possible fusion 


alone can make seams 


because of electric 


arc We lding W hicl 


Roper Corporation Issues 


such containers which will withstand Range Service Handbook 
severe temperature variations and remain George D Roper ( orporation, Rock 
Cak prog 


ford, Ill., has released to retail outlets a 


ee a gem: ‘ons g 
Richard T. Logeman, consulting package program designed to aid in the 


engineer, Chicago, Ill. Subject matter: An 
the design of steel storage 


$100. 


problem of gas range servicing under war 


provement in conditions. 


tanks to prevent failure due to over-stress 


This handbook has been prepared to cov- 
ng certall 


er the operation of Roper gas ranges as 
far back as 15 years. It deals with top 
burners, automatic light- 
Amply illustrated 
and containing answers to specific service 


positions subjected to a drop 
temperature To neglect temperature 
ress in a restrained structure 1s not good 


broilers, 
engineering. In a bridge, or similar struc- 


pilots, etc. 


ovens, 
; ers, safety 
ure, provision is made for expansion and 


contraction and the same provision is 


; problems, it is far-reaching in its scope, 
necessary in a tank to remove the restraint 
and make for a design. An ex 
pansion increases the cost—2% to 
}%—but produces a safer structure. 
$100, Rudolph 


stacey 


: and is offered at a cost of 50 cents a copy. 
sate The book should prove invaluable as a 
text book in service training. It points out 
the necessity for maintaining good pub- 
lic relations by keeping gas ranges in good 
operating conditions. The entire plan em- 
Subject matter: Welded _phasizes the idea of repairing and recon- 
\ new design intended to re ditioning wherever possible instead of re- 
place the courses between the hanging placing. 
rows of the cup and grip plates with 
panels. Doing with the horizontal 
offered the possibility to weld the 
stiffeners directly to the panels. Surprising 
results were obtained in the welding of 
the cups and the grips. A full discussion 
is presented of the welding of a panel on a 
production basis as well as the new prob 
lems resulting from the field erection of 
welded lifts 
$100, Harold D. Bickford, mechanical 
engineer, Lombard Traction Engineering 
Company, Waterville, Maine. Subject mat- 
ter: Construction of a tank 


joint 
Kraus, welding engineer, 
Bros. Gas Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
vas holders 


away) 


Penna, Natural Gas Men’s Assn. 
— The October meeting of Pennsylvania 


Natural Gas Men’s Association was held 
at the William Penn Hotel, October 22nd. 

Speakers included D. P. Hartson, Vice 
President and General Manager of Equi- 
table Gas Company and Dan S. Keenan, 
President of Carnegie Natural Gas Com- 
pany,’ who discussed remarks made by 
various speakers at the American Gas 
Association convention in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 5 and 6 on “The Position of Natural 
Gas in the War and After the War.” 


steel which 













THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
/ Gas Industry. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 





The Reliable Shut-Off 


for Street Mains 
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Catalog of Technical Books 


The new 1942-1943 catalog of technical 
books (64 Pages) of the Chemical Pub 
lishing Co., Inc., 234 King Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York has been issued. The new 
format was especially designed to en- 
hance its utility and efficiency. Sections 
have been subdivided so that needed books 
or books on similar subjects can be found 
in a minimum time. 

Every important field has been covered 
—Aviation, Engineering, Radio, Electric- 
ity, Mechanics, Chemistry, Formulas, Mili- 
tary and Naval Sciences and Dictionaries 
(Spanish, Russian, French, German), etc 

These books will be very helpful to 
students, teachers, and Armed forces—and 
the technical staffs and workers engaged 
in war production. 

Included in the catalog are the Spanish 
and Portuguese books of Editorial Tecnica 
Unida, the Spanish subsidiary of the 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. A copy 
will be sent to anyone upon request 

4 . ae 

Cast Steel Butterfly Valves: Four- 
page bulletin No. 15-B features heavy- 
duty butterfly valves which have a suf- 
ficient face-to-face dimension to permit 
the mounting of ball bearings for high 
pressure service. The chief advantages, 
applications and general operating char- 
acteristics are discussed. Included are 
complete tables of dimensions with 
raised face or ring joint flanges. Issued 
by R-S Products Corpcration, Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Refractories: Catalog H.G.-501 issued 
by Quigley Company, Inc., 56 West 45th 
St., New York, describes many applica- 
tions of Hytempite—high temperature 
cement—including its use in gas plants 
and coke ovens. Copy sent on request 

Heat Insulating Materials: A general 
insulation catalog issued by Eagle- 
Picher Sales Co., Temple Bar Bldg., 
Cincinnati gives information on their 
block and plastic materials for many in- 
dustrial uses. Included are insulating 
cements, pipe and boiler insulation and 
insulating wool. 

Testing Apparatus: The Precision 
Scientific Company, 1736 North Spring- 
field Avenue, Chicago, announces the 
publication of Catalog.700, “Apparatus 
for Testing Petroleum Products,” con- 
sisting of 96 pages, 8%4 x 11”, compre- 
hensively indexed. Presents detailed 
information on apparatus for standard 









methods of testing asphalt, bituminous 
materials, automotive and aviation fuels 
and lubricants, conforming to specifica- 
tions of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Federal Specification 
Board, British Petroleum Institute, 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, and other governing 
bodies. Also included are many labora- 
tory utilities, plus an up-to-date com- 
pilation of data on thermometers used 
for petroleum inspection. 

Measurement and Control: Catalog 
95-A, issued by The Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., describes its full line of 
instruments for the measurement and 
control of industrial process conditions. 
The contents have been prepared with 
great care, for eompleteness and ac- 
curacy, and is organized to make it easy 
for the user to choose the type of in- 
strument best fitted to his needs. There 
are over 200 illustrations. 

The 48 pages comprise ten sections, 
six of them grouping and describing all 
the instruments, accessories and supplies 
appropriate to a particular field of appli- 
cation, such as Temperature, Flow, 
Pressure, Level, Humidity; while the re- 
maining sections cover combination in- 
struments, valves, instrument panels, 
and similar subjects. Thorough cross- 
indexing of the contents, plus an ingeni- 
ous use of colors, makes this catalog a 
convenient and useful reference hand- 
book of modern instrumentation. Copy 
will be sent on request. 

Regulating Saturation: The Bristol 
Company of Waterbury, Conn., has pub- 
lished a Data Bulletin, No. 43, on its 
systems of automatic control for regu- 
lating gas saturation in natural gas dis- 
tribution Sketches are in- 
cluded to show methods of use. 


systems 


Valves. Plant engineers and executives 
will be interested in an informative 32- 
page bulletin E-100, issued by Everlast- 
g¢ Valve Company, describing their 
quick-operating valves for blow-off, water 
columns and other boiler room services. 
The bulletin is profusely illustrated with 
large, self-explanatory views which clearly 
show design and construction. The con- 
cise text is topically arranged for quick 
reference. Complete tables of specifica- 
tions, dimensions and prices are also 
included to form a comprehensive presen- 
tation. Address Everlasting Valve Com- 
pany, 49 Fisk Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, for a copy. 


In 
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Worthington Bulletins: Published re- 
cently by Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., are illus- 
trated bulletins on Hot Process Water 
Softeners, Steam Jet Ejectors, Hori- 
zontal Single Piston Pumps, Duplex 
Plunger Power Pumps, Centrifugal 
Pumps, Horizontal Single Stage Com- 
pressors, “Worthite” (special alloy) 
Pumps for hot brine slurries, Four Cycle 
Gas Engines, Horizontal Duplex Com- 
pressors—75 to 3000 H.P. and a special 
bulletin on “Worthite” including anal- 
ysis and properties. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Require Water Gas Blower to deliver 
air at a pressure equal to or exceed- 
ing 42”: cubic feet per minute pref- 
erably 9,500 but not less than 8,000. 
Address Box 127, American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. 








UR LEATHERS will stand up 

in the meter under all vari- 
able conditions. Unaffected. by 
heat, cold or dampness. The test 
of time has proven their superior- 
ity over any substitutes proposed 
or offered for diaphragm use; 
they are strong and pliable. 

We also manufacture Oiled Me- 
ter Leather as well as Re-Chrome 
for Iron and Tin Meters, Gover- 
nors and Regulators, 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 
129 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Representatives 


Bankart & Samuelson, 
177 William St., New York 


Wilder & Co., 1038 Crosby Street, Chicago 

















167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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American Meter Co. 
Barber Gas Burner Co., The 
Besse, Osborn & Odell 
Blaw-Knox Company 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., The 
Clark Bros. Co. 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
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Davis Emergency Equipment Co. 
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Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Metric Metal Works 


Phillips, Alfred I. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Pollard Co., Joseph C. 


Reed Manufacturing Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 
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STATEMENT OF 
ML. ANAGEMENT, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 
nal, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
for October, 1942. 
State of New York 1 
County of New York | 

_ Before me, 


Act - August 24, 


‘That the names and addresses of the 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man 


That the 
poration, 
and also immediately 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. Ii 
not owned by 
dresses of 
If owned by 
porated ci 
= ose 


and other sec 
per cent or more of total < 


appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any 





TH 
CIRCULATION, ETC 
OF CONGRE ss 
Jour 


1912, of American Gas 


ss. 
a Notary Public in and for the 


and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Krake, who, having been duly sworn ac- 


E OWNERSHIP, of the 


trustee 


curities in 
fide owner; 
lieve that any 
poration has any 


person 
is acting, 


or 


corporation for 
is given; 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
and this affiant has no reason to be 
other person, 
interest 





whom said 
also that the said two 


and se 


hold stock ture. 


association, or cor 
direct or indirect in 


pt SD. to law, deposes and says that he is the the said oy or other securities than as full details with 
Manager of the American Gas Journal and that so stated by him. oe lette 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 5. That the average number of copies of each etter 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, issue of this publication sold or distributed, Box 126. 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the ers during the six months preceding the date 
date shown in the above caption, required by the shown above is - (This information is re 


1912, embodied in section 411, 
Laws and Regulations. 


pub 


are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, Ain a 
53 Park Place, New York City; Editor, 
I. Phillips, 53 Park Place, New York 


Business Manager, H. T. Matthew, 53 
' ie, New York City. 

owner is: (If owned by a cor 
its mame and address must be stated 
thereunder the names and 


le » ais sai 
a corporation, the names and ad < Modzikowski, Chemical Engineer the W ar Production Board, said 
the individual owners must be given Baa ie : gee 3 ji tons of steel will allocated for 
a firm, company, or other unincor of the I eop les Gas Light and Coke Com- oredr 
CES, See tnd -_ address, og pany, Chicago, has recently been elected a eee C , Harold 
of each individual member, must be ’ : ee etroleum o-ordinator arok 
S. G. Krake, 53 Park Place, New York Comm ae ag of the Peoples Gas Post of a —— 
the American Legion ' Ickes said the 857-mile $60,000,000 exten- 
I merice .e210Nn. ; ° . . : : 
‘That the known bondholders, mortgagees, sion will assure a direct daily pipe-line 


holders owning or holding 1 . 
amount of bonds, mort 


ourity 


\Ir. 


ym to and subscribed before me this 29t! 
f September, 
(Seal.) 
(My commission expires March 30, 


1942 
MARY E. KELLEHER. 


Modzikowski Elected Commander _Iii., 
of American Legion Post 


Modzikowski 


or other securities are: (If there are none, engaged in 

so state.) None. . weele travis 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- : »_ ee 
oS the names of the owners, stockholders, and Chemical 

Id if any, contain not only the of th 

list ‘a “stockholders and security holders as they a . ‘ 
appear upon the books of the company, but also years. He is 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder and _ chemical 


other fiduciary relation, the name 


American 
as Chairman of the 
and Vice Chairman 
Technical Section for a number of Pa., 
in charge of the 
testing 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 


served 
Committee 


was formerly activel 


quired from daily pa oll only.) 


S. G. KRAKE, “ 


Manager 


1944.) 
The 


board. 


Gas. Association 


From Norris City 


physical 


laboratory of the 


the 


HELP WANTED 


Research Engineer for investiga- 
tion of new methods of gas manufac- 
Experience in gas industry de- 
sirable but research training and abil- 
ity of paramount importance. 
military 
Enclose photograph. 


pipe 





Give 
status i 
Write 
c/o AMERICAN GAS Jour- 
NAL, 53 Park Place, New York City. 


Texas Pipe Line To Be Extended 
To New York 


twenty-four-inch 
the east Texas oil fields to Norris City, 
will be extended to the 


line 


Atlantic 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 


delivery of 300,000 barrels of crude oil to 
the Eastern seaboard. 

line will extend 
across Indiana and Ohio to Phoenixville, 
from where branch lines will be laid 
to the Philadelphia and New York areas. 
Twenty-five pumping stations will force 
the oil from Longview to terminals, 
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Price Administration 


(Continued from page 47) 


a violation of the applicable maxi 
mum price regulation. This rule 
which prevents any charge being 
made for a free service which was 
supplied without charge in March 
1942 must be distinguished from the 
problem of the right of a supplier 
of a free service to discontinue such 
free service completely. 

2. The discontinuance of su 
free service rendered by a 
utility in March 1942 to all pu 
ers of gas or electricity would not be 
a violation of any presently issued 
maximum price regulation, such dis 
continuance, would, however, consti 
tute an increase in the rate actually 
charged for the utility service and 
should receive the same attention 
from the Office of Price Administra 
tion as any other attempted increas« 
in public utility rates. 

The remaining paragraphs deal 
with the free service problem when 
it involves the discontinuance of free 
services rendered to purchasers of 
commodities which are subject to 
price control. In some _ instances 
these services may have been ren 
dered without charge by Public utili 
ties to persons purchasing appliances, 
and in other instances may have been 
rendered by private sellers. In either 
case the problem of the prohibition 
against control of public utility rates 
is not involved. 

3. The discontinuance of a free 
service which was rendered in March 
1942 by sellers of commodities sub 
ject to price control without charge 
only to persons purchasing those 
commodities, such as coal and oil 
dealers rendering free maintenance 
service to. stokers and oil burners 
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GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UGI REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UG! NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UG! HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 





NEW YORK 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CBR 






R DOLLAR EXPENDEDO 


Now 
owned by persons purchasing coal 
and oil, is a violation of the appro- 
priate regulation, since termination 
of the free service would be equal to 
in increase in the price of the com- 
So the dealers, if they con- 
tinued to sell the coal or oil at the 
March 1942 price would have to 
ontinue to supply the free service. 
\n discontinuance of the free 

vould have to be accompanied 

eduction in price for the com- 

modity in accordance with the appro- 
maximum price regulation. 

+. The discontinuance of a free 

‘e rendered to purchasers of 

ppliances purchased before the ef- 

ve date of GMPR which appli- 

neces during March 1942 were sold 


e free service, is not a viola- 


cery PW 


tion of price regulations but may be a 
ition of any contractual relation 
ship existing between the purchaser 
| the appliance and the supplier of 
¢ SCTVI1CE 

5. The discontinuance of a free 
rendered to purchasers of 
ppliances sold after the effective date 
of GMPR, which appliances during 
March 1942 were sold with the free 
would be a violation of the 
pplicable maximum price regulation 
since to discontinue it would be equi- 
valent to charging a higher price for 
the appliance than the price charged 
luring March 1942. Any discon- 
tinuance would have to be accom- 
panied by a price reduction as in 3 
above 


SETV1CE 


acs VICE, 
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\bove overrules any contrary in- 
terpretations, including specifically 
Washington letter of July 15 to Dan- 
burv and Bethel Gas and Electric 
Comnanv, Connecticut. We are writ- 


ing Danbury Company reversing our 


] + 
etter 


Henry M. Hart, Jr., 


Assoc. General Counsel, OPA 
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The Gas Industry in War 
(Continued from page 18) 


been the subject of frequent com- 
mendation and high praise in all its 
phases by Governmental officials and 
I am satisfied that with his guidance 
the Association will continue to jus- 
tify its existence with these authori- 
ties. 

It is important that gas company 
members understand that Associa- 
tion Headquarters takes the position, 
endorsed by President Hawley and 
the Committee on War Activities, 
that it must furnish to the Govern- 
ment war agencies any and all infor 
mation requested in spite of the fact 
that some of it may have been furn- 
ished by member companies with the 
pledge that it will be kept confiden 
tial and used only in compilations. 
The Association takes the position 
that in time of war it has no alterna- 
tive—the information must be made 
available. It seems obvious that if the 
information is refused on the ground 
that it is confidential, the govern- 
mental agency will make the request 
directly to each company, at the ex- 
pense of time and the duplication of 
effort, and, if refused, will become 
suspicious of the company involved 
and perhaps take retaliatory action 
because of the difficulties to which it 
has been subjected. Do not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if you find that a 
war agency is in possession of infor- 
mation which you have heretofore 
considered as confidential. The war 
takes precedence over individual pre- 
rogatives! 


Presented at the 24th Annual Meeting 
American. Gas Association, Chicago, IIl., 
( \ctober 5 and 6, 1942 
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LL that’s needed is a pair of hands and an ordinary ratchet 
wrench—an assembly which can be made by any able-bodied 
man without previous experience—such is mechanical joint cast 


iron pipe—a bottle-tight joint and a pipe material with a record of 


service equalling that of the gas industry itself-—more than 100 years. 


is cast iron pipe 


TRADE MARK REG 


Available in diameters from 1', to 84 inches 


CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINC!S 
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a 
Mahe The Most Of Your - 
* 


Capita [ . oe, yo Victory 


Your Government is counting on you to make 
your equipment last by adequate repairs for the 
duration. This calls for a maintenance program 
unprecedented. Let our representatives show you 
how to keep your meters measuring. Let our rep- 
resentatives acquaint you with a modernizing pro- 
gram that will give you so much for so little. Your 
oldest Sprague Meters can be modernized with a 
minimum of effort and expense to equal those fresh 
from today’s assembly line — meters capable of 
meeting load conditions for some time to come. 
Safeguard your meter investment and conserve gas 
through accurate measurement by adopting an in- 
telligent maintenance program for the duration. 
Conserve for Victory. 





THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT «+ CONN. 
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